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THE INHUMANITY OF CERTAIN 
HUMANITARIANS 


\ J HETHER it is really any joy to know that it 

was the Russian Ambassador who persuaded 
the Sultan to give way in the affair of the gunboats is 
a question that will be differently answered in different 
minds. For our own part, we can but notice, as a 
matter of fact, that here is another proof that the 
balance of power is held by Russia, though Russia is 
neither a maritime state nor one which has the advan- 
tage of being directed by public opinion; and further, 
it seems to us that a great deal depends upon what 
passed between M. Nelidoff and the Sultan in that 
hour-long interview. We have no information as to 
that. What shape ‘the personal message from the 
Czar> may have taken we do not know, nor what 
assurances were implied in it—if any. All that can be 
said on those points is that the Czar is most unlikely to 
throw away his excellent advantage of seeming to be 
the best friend of the Turks after all; and that what- 
ever assurances M. Nelidoff may have employed by way 
of persuasion were undoubtedly conceived in the spirit 
of his letter to the Armenian Catholics, and of the 
German Emperor's open declaration of policy. The 
notion that the Russian Ambassador threatened the 
Sultan can only be entertained for the pleasure of it ; 
of likelihood it is totally destitute. M. Nelidoff’s game 
has been played all through on more agreeable lines. 
It might be entitled ‘Codlin’s the friend, and it has so 
far succeeded, beyond doubt, as to excite throughout 
all official and religious ‘Turkey a most violent detesta- 
tion of Short. 

By whatever persuasions and arrangements, however, 
the diplomatic phase of the guardship affair has come 
to an end; and though it is almost painfully obvious 
that there is no use now in flying a few more foreign 
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flags in the Bosphorus (Constantinople having been 
quite restored to peace for many weeks past), the satis- 
faction of vindicating the prestige of Europe remains. 
In a general way, we are enlightened enough to laugh 
at prestige as an exploded superstition ; but that is only 
when England’s own prestige is mentioned. Here the 
case is different, as, with a fortnight to do it in, we 
might possibly be able to explain; and all will go well, 
on two conditions. These are (1) that the Moslem 
fanatics in Constantinople will find nothing in the 
yielding of the Sultan, nothing in the apparition of the 
additional gunboats, to excite their wicked passions ; 
and (2) that the Armenian committees will see in these 
things no chance of provoking the armed intervention 
they long for and have been working for. Another 
Constantinople riot, landing of Christian naval brigades, 
spread of fanatical rising, the whole panful of fat in the 
fire and blazing to the skies. A seductive programme, 
it must be admitted, and one that would give great 
satisfaction to a large number of kind-hearted people 
in England; but not one that need be regarded as 
inevitable. When the peace of Europe, and the lives 
of tens of thousands of innocent persons, are placed at 
the disposal of five and twenty Armenian desperates 
willing to run a-mok, it is pleasant to reflect that not a 
fourth of that number exist in Constantinople, probably. 
The termination of the Said incident by the ex-Vizier’s 
return to his home is also hopeful, though it leaves 
something to regret. ‘This particular Said is understood 
to be strongly anti-English; and though he meant 
nothing but ‘safety for himself in a moment of panic, 
his running for protection to Sir Philip Currie could 
not have been bettered had he meant to embitter the 
Mohammedan hatred of England. That is obvious ; 
and yet most of our newspapers rejoiced at his flying to 
Sir Philip as a triumph. ‘ Take short views” is sometimes 
excellent advice ; but never when it is interpreted into 
‘Never look an inch beyond your nose. At a low 
estimate, Said’s flight into the arms of Sir Philip Currie 
was worth to the Russian Government the whole of M. 
Nelidoff’s salary for three years. 

Uncertainty will continue for a little while, in any 
circumstances ; but that brief period past, we may hope 
to enter on a time of comparative tranquillity. Of 
course there will be some anxiety to learn how M. 
Nelidoff managed, whether the gunboats are to be 
admitted unconditionally, whether all the European 
Powers concerned propose to send in an additional ship 
—questions of a sort that we confess ourselves as curious 
about as anybody. Afterwards we shall have to await 
the effect of flying the second flags from armed vessels 
in the Bosphorus—effect on the Turkish population, 
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effect on the Armenian population. If—(it is all that 
can be hoped for)—if the result is not to revive the 
frenzy and renew the bloodshed of the Constantinople 
riots, it will be possible to look forward to an interval 
of rest from the old Eastern Question. We know that 
that is not at all desired by a large number of persons in 
England, but it is desired, apparently, by the Continental 
Governments, and some of them may be expected to make 
known the wish pointedly, as was done at Berlin the other 
day. And surely it must be expected, when a European 
Concert has prescribed a certain course of conduct for an 
Asiatic or other Power, that time will be allowed by the 
Concert for the execution of its behests. Moreover, it is 
plain that we in England are in need ofa little breathing- 
time to tranquillise ourselves. At present, many of 
us—softas and others—are as busy as Kurds on the 
ramp in murdering and mutilating every principle of 
prudence, even of the highest humanity, that we come 
across in our rage. It may bea noble rage ‘in the 
take-up,’ we do not deny that it is; but it goes beyond 
bounds and runs into madness. Evidently, certain 
English committees and newspapers, and their agents 
and correspondents in Turkey, never ask themselves 
whether there would have been as much revolt and 
massacre but for their provocation; and yet that is a 
most serious question for them. ‘The more serious it is, 
however, the more stoutly will their feelings determine 
them not to look at it; and so far they may stand 
excused. But give them a month of abated excitement, 
and they will remain unpardonable if they do not see 
how wildly they deal with the higher duties of English- 
men and humanitarians for the sake of inferior obliga- 
tions. If in this connection we notice the duty we are 
said to owe to the Armenians under treaty, and 
notice it to protest against the assumption that we 
are bound by |those treaties to succour Armenians 
in revolt, it is only by the way. Neither by 
treaty nor by any other form of bondage are the 
armies, fleets and fortunes of the British Empire at the 
disposal of the foreign committees which M. Nelidoff 
describes as ‘revolutionary’; but what we are con- 
cerned to say at the moment is that if any such obliga- 
tion could be interpreted into the treaties, it would be 
a duty of the highest import to disown it. It is almost 
an inhuman pretence, and certainly an absurd one, that 
we are morally bound to take the risk of spending tens 
of thousands of English lives, of ruining thousands of 
English families, of jeopardising the whole future of the 
British Empire, and to do this by starting a war by 
which other nations would suffer frightfully in killed 
and wounded, for the sake of the Armenians. But we 
need not think of these other European nations. It is 
enough to think of our own: our duty to which is the 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth consideration; and 
especially, if we are asked for a lofty reason, for this 
reason. It is no mere boast, it is a great and splendid 
truth, that millions of men not English depend for 
peace, liberty, and justice on the stability of the British 
Empire. And how do all the Armenians alive compare 
with these millions, who are of our own household ? A 
little respite from the excitement they have worked them- 
selves into, and the answer to that question ought to come 
home to the humanitarians who are now unhumanely 
indifferent to it. That it will come home to them we 
hope not for a moment. The species of warrior 
who fights by proxy is a marvel of vicarious courage, 
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THE VENEZUELAN QUESTION 


HOSE amongst us who show a disposition to 
treat the idea that England and the United 
States may come to a_ serious dispute over the 
Venezuelan question very lightly may be right on the 
matter of fact. The grounds for their confidence are 
none the less by no means obvious. If it is to be 
supposed that words when used by a President of the 
United States have the meaning we should attach to them 
when used by any other ruler, the conflict between the 
views of the two Governments is very serious. Mr. Cleve- 
land has said, speaking ex cathedrd and in a way which 
binds his Administration, that the United States cannot 
allow the right of one of two parties to the ownership 
of disputed territory to run a line through it and with- 
draw whatever lies within this boundary from arbitra- 
tion. But this is in fact what England has done. She 
has refused to allow her claim to all that lies within the 
Schomburgk line to be called in question. Where the 
rival pretensions are so thoroughly incompatible with 
one another as this, it would seem that an open 
quarrel can hardly be avoided except by surrender 
on one side or the other. For us withdrawal would 
amount to a very serious defeat, and would, more- 
over, imply a recognition of the claim of the United 
States to dictate in our relations with other Ameri- 
can Republics when no material interest of the Union is 
at stake. We do not approach her border, we take no 
strategical position capable of injuring her, we aim at 
the command of no water-way she can wish to use in 
freedom. Her sole ground for interfering is a senti- 
mental one, and it is an abuse of words to say that the 
inspiring feeling is not one of hostile suspicion towards 
England. If we withdraw we make a confession of 
weakness which cannot but have serious consequences. 
All South American Republics would draw the conclu- 
sion that they were sure of the help of the United 
States whenever they had fallen out with England, and 
though, as the example of Nicaragua shows, they might 
generally find themselves mistaken, there could not but 
be an increase of the difficulties we have always met in 
our dealings with those anarchical bodies. 

It is apparently taken for granted that Mr. Cleveland 
does not mean to press the whole of the claim which 
appears to be implied in his Message to Congress. 
This of course may be so, but there are at least reasons 
for not taking it for granted. The President can 
hardly accept the English decision to withdraw the 
territory within the Schomburgk line from dispute 
without stultifying himself, and that he will take a 
step so exactly calculated to injure his party is un- 
likely. Nor is it only the President who is to be 
considered. ‘The Congress has something to say. It 
has refused to vote the money required for the payment 
of the award in the Behring Sea arbitration. We 
hardly need the vulgar bluster of Senator Morgan to 
make us understand that the motive in this case has 
been the desire to cross and if possible humiliate 
England. Where this is present we may expect 
further manifestations of the same inclination. The 
Congress now contains a Republican majority which 
will certainly do its utmost to make the course of 
Mr. Cleveland hard if he shows a conciliatory disposition 
to England. This would in any case be dangerous for 
him in view of the effect likely to be produced on the 
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electoral prospects of his party. If Mr. Cleveland 
prefers to please the Anti-English prejudices of 
America, the Republicans will make the most of what 
they will represent as a triumph for their policy. It is 
the fact of the existence of a general atmosphere of 
hostility to us that constitutes the gravity of the 
situation. Senators Lodge and Chandler, and that fire- 
eating Representative of the People, Leonidas F. 
Livingston of Georgia, may be very absurd persons, and 
yet it is not a matter of no ‘importance that they can 
gain popularity and even a certain influence by making 
it their business to foment a quarrel with England. 
The hearing given to noisy firebrands of their stamp is 
sufficient proof of the extent and power of the anti- 
English prepossessions on which they work. When it 
is remembered that, if America intervenes in the 
Venezuelan dispute at all, it is in pursuit of what it 
has arbitrarily chosen to constitute an interest, and 
what never could have been regarded in that light if it 
had not been established as a tradition of American 
foreign policy to seek every pretext for debate with 
England, the activity of Messrs. Chandler, Lodge and 
Leonidas F. Livingston, of Georgia, must seem to be by 
no means a matter for laughter oniy. 

Even if the belief of those who hold that all this is 
‘Yankee bluster’ such as we have been long accustomed 
to is well founded, it by no means follows that the said 
bluster is certain to be innocuous. It has unfortunately 
been taught by experience that it will be met by con- 
cession, and has therefore been encouraged to persevere. 
It has come to be established as a rule that our relations 
with America are those of perpetual wrangle. Points 
which would be disposed of at once between really 
princely nations are fought over with all the resources 
of chicanery at Washington. 'The worst construction is 
put upon every act of England, and the most petti- 
fogging pretexts are sought for evading engagements. 
On our part there is a great deal too much talk about 
the ‘two kindred communities” and other emotional 
matters for which very little regard is felt in America 
This tone having failed it is perhaps time to change. A 
distinct warning to America that she stands towards us 
on the same footing as other Powers, and that persistent 
unfriendliness will be met in the same spirit, might have 
a wholesome influence in clearing the air. 


TWO ELECTION PETITIONS 


FYNHE number of election petitions which have taken 

place after General Elections since the passing of 
the Corrupt and Illegal Practices Act of 1883 does not 
seem to diminish, and the half-dozen more or less now 
in course of being dealt with probably show the normal 
number to be expected under the present law. ‘The 
two which have recently been decided are fair examples 
of the practical effect of the Act, and the comments 
made on them in several quarters show how short is the 
public memory of the principles on which compa- 
ratively recent legislation was based. The Act of 
1883 was admittedly passed on principles in advance 
of current morality, but it was generally acknow- 
ledged that the prevalence of the evils to be dealt 
with justified this departure from the general rule 
of sound legislation. Bearing these facts in mind, 
there is no reasonable ground for complaint if the Act 
seems to be applied in a more or less haphazard fashion, 
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and if in some cases it seems that the man who has 
looked over the hedge receives harder measure than the 
other who acquired, and is allowed to retain, the horse. 
The public naturally expects more consistent decisions 
as to matters of fact from election judges than it does 
from a jury, but it forgets that judges are, after all, 
human, and probably disagree with one another on 
questions of fact in a much more decided manner than 
do most jurymen, of whom a considerable number are 
certain to go with the majority. ‘The result is that, when 
election judges obey the statute by attempting to raise 
the prevailing standard of morality, not a few com- 
plaints are sure to be heard against both them and the 
Act which neither has justly incurred. 

In the case of the Southampton petition, a careful 
study of the evidence, according to the best reports laid 
before the public, seems to us to afford no reason for 
finding any fault with the decision. ‘The payment of a 
voter's railway fare by an agent, which is the kind of 
folly eminently likely to occur when an _ elaborate 
organisation is hastily completed, placed both members 
at the mercy of the judges, which was extended to one 
and not to the other. The distinction drawn between 
the two was that on one. occasion Mr. Tankerville 
Chamberlayne was, and his colleague was not, accom- 
panied through the town by a noisy and more or less 
drunken procession. The bearing of this fact on the 
question whether Mr. Chamberlayne had or had not 
been culpably careless in his conduct as a candidate, is 
eminently a question for the judges, but its relevancy 
was certainly not diminished by the evidence that both 
the men occupying the coach-box of Mr. Chamberlayne’s 
carriage were in much the same condition as the mem- 
The allegation of general treat- 
ing, founded on the drunkenness of the town of South- 
ampton as a whole, was, fortunately perhaps for the 
credit of the borough, withdrawn, and the same fate 
befell the accusations founded on certain wonderfully 
unwise utterances imputed to the unseated member, but 


bers of the procession. 


there was plenty of evidence left to show that he was at 
least regarded as the leading standard-bearer of his cause, 
a reputation for which he has now to pay the penalty. 

The soundness of the decision in the case of the Elgin 
and Nairn petition is not likely to be seriously disputed 
by anybody but Mr. Seymour Keay, whose opinion 
would not be likely to be regarded as of much weight 
even if he could affect impartiality. The successful 
candidate did not return expenses incurred when he was 
engaged ‘in cultivating the good-will of the con- 
stituency before there was any ‘immediate prospect of a 
dissolution,” but Lord M‘Laren held that he was not 
therefore to be unseated. Had he decided otherwise he 
would have made the representation of a constituency 
by a resident almost an impossibility, he would have 
cast on himself and his colleagues a duty quite beyond 
their powers, and he would have done his best to throw 
the present political organisation of the country into 
hopeless confusion. ‘The real ground of Mr. Seymour 
Keay’s complaint is that many voters like to be repre- 
sented by a rich man; they may be wrong, but on all 
principles of representation they are entitled to vote 
according to their opinions. Nor are we alone in our 
view of this decision. 'There are no better papers out 
of London than the Scottish, and few better within, and 
their unanimity as to the soundness of this decision has 
been striking. 
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BARATIERTS BLUNDER 


ARATIERI has vainly aped Borgia. He has 
sought to assimilate the Abyssinian artichoke leaf 
by leaf, but that prickliest of countries refuses to be so 
dealt with, and its spines have sorely hurt his hand. 
The blunder has been a two-fold one, political and 
military. Political in the departure from the traditional 
axiom of his country that to go softly is to go safely. 
The advance north-westward to Keren, followed at a 
judicious interval by that to Kassala, was one in the 
right direction. It secured a sufficiently large tract of 
country, healthy for Europeans, fertile, and well suited 
for both cultivation and cattle-breeding to form a 
satisfactory nucleus for that ideal colony through the 
agency of which Italy hopes to check the flower of 
her peasant manhood from seeking a livelihood across 
the Atlantic. The power of the Dervishes had been 
tested and found wanting, and all dangers from the 
north or west could have been fenced off at little 
cost. Bogos had long been a mere debateable 
land and with her hold on it and on the Shoho country 
tacitly assented to by Abyssinia Italy could well have 
afforded to pause awhile, content to improve her grip 
and await events. But now the quarrel with Menelek 
and the resulting invasion of 'Tigré places her once more 
face to face with the might of Manghesta Itjopia. For 
it is out of place to speak of the Sovereign in question 
merely as the King of Shoa and of his followers as the 
Shoan army. Italy notwithstanding, he is still Negus 
Neghest and can reckon on Amhara and Godjam as 
well as Tigré in a national war. The military blunder 
has been the attempting of operations on an extended 
scale with an insufficient force. Yet oddly enough it 
will probably be seen, when the whole story of the 
campaign is revealed, that the error leading to the 
disaster at Ambalagi has been one rather of timidity 
than of rashness. An almost morbid anxiety to secure 
their communications has characterised the movements 
of the Italian forces ever since the landing at Massowah. 
It has found expression in the immobilisation in a series 
of fortified positions of troops whom it would have been 
sounder policy to have concentrated in front. This 
guiding principle has no doubt been studiously followed 
out in the advance into Tigré stage by stage. From 
the foremost position so held the head of a continually 
weakening column has been pushed forward to feel its 
way to the next to be occupied, with the risk of being 
chopped off like Major Toselli’s command before the 
graduated release of supports entailed by this plan could 
be duly effected. Thus the very caution exhibited in 
the Italian plans has led to disaster. 

Reviewing the position of General Baratieri it would 
appear to be serious and, in face of a European foe, 
untenable. His advance seems to have been partly 
along the line of route taken by the British expedition 
of 1868. From this one column must have pushed 
westward to Adowa, the capital of ‘Tigré, while 
another kept on due north to Makalle or Makala, a 
town built by the Negus Johannes on the crest of the 
Ethiopic chain, the further objective being no doubt 
Antalo. Adigrat, where the Italian commander is con- 
centrating his forces, is the capital of the Agame district, 
and is notable as an important halting place for our 
own troops during their advance. It is situate in the 
rugged mountain region of Tigré, and though built in 
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a fertile valley, some 8000 feet above the sea- 
level, is overlooked to the east and south by heights, 
the possession of which he might find it hard to 
dispute. Should such be the case, he has, however, 
for the present an excellent and no doubt well 
secured line of retreat through Senafe to Zula or on to 
Massowah. His main danger lies in the fact that the 
withdrawal of his troops from Adowa leaves it open to 
the Abyssinians, reported to be in the vicinity of this 
town, to advance directly from it on Adigrat, or to 
move on to Senafe by a route almost parallel to his 
own, and with the chance of arriving there before him 
or of striking across at him midway. Or they would be 
free to march into Italian territory by way of Godo- 
felossi and the route taken by the Negus in 1888. It 
is to be conjectured that the Abyssinians said to be 
near Adowa are men of ‘Tigré or Amhara, acting for 
the time being independently of those from Shoa, in view 
of the statement that these last are further south, near 
Makalle. 

For an Abyssinian army rolls along like a snowball 
gathering strength as it goes from each district 
traversed. Like the Highlanders of old every man is 
trained to arms and ready to take his chance in warfare. 
Its commissariat is represented by herds of cattle and 
such supplies as can be levied by requisition and carried 
along by women, slaves, and mules. It eats up the 
country like a flock of beasts, moving ever onward and 
camping at night in tokuls or huts improvised out of 
anything at hand. It goes into action in a quasi- 
independent fashion, each Ras, who is a governor in 
peace and a general in war, leading the men of his 
province as it pleaseshim. ‘These men are no longer the 
wielders of spear and shield who fought under Theodore, 
but are mostly equipped with breech-loaders. They 
are excellent shots at a short range, though they outrage 
the principles of Hythe by tearing off the flap of the back- 
sight as a preliminary to learning their gun. ‘Their 
tactics are to surround the foe if possible and to fire at 
him from under cover, a plan that proved eminently 
successful at Dogali, where the Italian column, rallying 
on a hill, was smitten down in detail by the fire of men 
crouching amidst the surrounding scrub. When their 
ammunition runs short they charge in with sword and 
shield. Their prowess is decidedly respectable. The 
Soudanese admit a superiority, due in their case, it may 
be granted, to the better skill with firearms of the 
mountaineers. But the courage that annihilated a 
superiorly equipped Egyptian army at Guda Gudi 
and the strategy that compelled the ignominious 
retreat of another Gura are formidable 
factors even against the disciplined native levies of 
the Italians. recruited from 
various sources, and number in their ranks men from the 
Soudan as well as from the regions under the Italian 
flag, together with a proportion of political refugees 
from Abyssinia itself. They are well armed, well drilled, 
and stiffened by European non-commissioned as well as 
commissioned officers, but with the shadow of the 
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recent disaster hanging over them are scarcely likely 
to assume the offensive with elation or success unless 
reinforced by white troops. Nor must it be overlooked 
that the present state of things may further serve to 
recall vividly to some of their minds the defeat of their 
former comrades under Captain Cornacchia by the 
followers of Debeb at Saganeiti. 
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GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA 


N Mr. George Augustus Sala the world has lost a 
I marked and unique personality as well as the most 
pronounced type of a particular school of journalists 
which will probably before long rank completely as a 
past school. ‘There are others who belonged to it still 
luckily amongst us and as bright and active as ever, 
but almost without exception they have changed with 
the changing taste, and adapted their style to new 
developments and new forms of public demand. Mr. 
Sala, like all Dickens’s ‘ young men,’ caught Dickens's 
manner to a great extent; but in after years he struck 
out for himself a manner which he fmay fairly be said 
to have invented, and this manner clung to him to the 
last. As for the association with Dickens which was 
the beginning of Mr. Sala’s literary career, he himself 
told the story more than once in print of his first pub- 
lished article, and the curious circumstances which led 
to its being written. He has told too, how Dickens, 
exercising a habit which he carried to excess, but in this 
case used to good purpose, of inserting his own ‘stuff’ 
in his contributors’ articles, gave with a few happy 
words just the accentuating and humorous touch 
which made a capital finish to Mr. Sala’s contribution. 

For Mr. Sala’s work in other directions, some of his 
best productions in the essay line, and very good some 
of them were, appeared in the Cornhill in its earlier 
days. His novels had a great deal of cleverness, and 
one of the cleverest, as far as it went, was the one which 
he quietly left to be finished as best might be by the 
editor of the periodical in which it appeared while the 
author had gone off on journalistic business abroad, 
just as Tom ‘Taylor, according to records of his time (the 
story is we think to be found in Briscoe), used to leave 
his lecture-room, or coaching-room, at Cambridge to take 
care of itself while he rushed up to town intent on the 
dramatic business which became the business of his life. 
And certainly as Tom ‘Taylor was, from the beginning 
of his career, in the essence of his being a_play- 
wright, so was Mr. Sala, in all things and_ before 
all things, a journalist. The style which he 
practically invented and to which we have referred, 
was a very curious style, and might seem from 
its profuseness of gorgeous adjectives to be a natural 
outpouring of a disposition easily lending itself to 
exuberant, even excessive, expression of sentiment. 
Yet as there was method in everything else that Mr, 
Sala did as a journalist, it is probable that this pecu- 
liarity was deliberate—that he found, that is, that it 
pleased the particular public for which he wrote, and 
that he determined that they should have enough 
of what they liked. As to the remarkable farrago 
of scraps of more or less out-of-the-way informa. 
tion and erudition which pattered like rain-drops 
on his articles, Mr. Sala never made any bones 
about it. It was the case of Captain Shandon—only 
Mr. Sala, fortunately for him, did not resemble Captain 
Shandon in other ways—saying ‘hand me over the 
Burton's Anatomy, and leave me to my abominable 
devices.” We are not told that the Captain relied on 
any other book of reference, but Mr. Sala must have 
had, and, indeed, avowed that he had, a very large 
number of such books on a multitude of subjects. His 
use of them did not, of course, argue ignorance on his 
part, but no doubt it not only saved him trouble, but 
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in all cases except those where books of reference are 
fallible, it ensured accuracy. Apart from his jour- 
nalistic power Mr. Sala, as well as being one of the 
pleasantest of convives, was assuredly one of the best after- 
dinner speakers that we have heard or heard of ; and 
the consciousness that he had a speech ahead of him 
never seemed to interfere with his own pleasure or with 
his giving pleasure to others in dinner conversation. 
This is not the time to dwell on his private qualities, 
but if he emphasised his dislikes no less than his likings, 
that he had real kindness of heart is amply shown by a 
letter from him to a young journalist beginning his 
career, which will be found set forth elsewhere in these 
columns. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE FRENCH 
RADICAL 


CERTAIN sweet unreasonableness has always 
been the special charm of French politics, but the 
course of events across the Channel during the past few 
weeks has been quite exceptionally entertaining. The 
most improbable things have been taking place. The 
result is a situation which has the saving merit from 
the point of view of the disinterested spectator of being 
highly curions. The Radical Cabinet at present in 
office came into being in defiance of all expectation, in 
response to no obvious call, and presenting an outward 
seeming that could only provoke hilarity. The diffi- 
culties attending its birth threatened to pursue it 
throughout the life which promised to be brief and 
predestined to adversity. In the shape of thick 
and thin supporters it could count on a mere handful 
of valiants, the entire Radical rank and file inclusive 
of the Extreme Left falling considerably short of a 
dozen dozen—but a drop in the ocean of five hundred 
odd Deputies. On either wing of this stalwart nucleus 
were clustered allies, but allies before going into battle 
with whom a brave man would think twice. On the 
left there were the Socialists and on the right a sprink- 
ling of Progressives. ‘The latter lacked enthusiasm. 
As for the Socialists, the very idea of forming Ministerial 
troops out of such untameable material appeared on the 
face of it absurd. Even backed by these untrustworthy 
auxiliaries the Government was in a state of numerical 
inferiority. On the other hand, the forces of the enemy 
seemed compact and overwhelming. ‘The majority that 
had sustained—or left in the lurch—the previous 
Cabinets was still in existence, at any rate, on paper. 
David had only to descend into the arena and Goliath 
might snuff him out at leisure. 

Such was the condition of things when the fight, 
or rather the fun began. The initial mood of the 
Moderates was blithe. In consequence of a chapter of 
accidents they had undergone a grotesque discomfiture ; 
they would take their beating as befitted the mode of 
its administering, as an excellent joke which might 
properly be made the prelude to further excellent jokes. 
They would play with the Cabinet as a cat with a 
mouse. ‘The wiseacres of the party—as becomes a staid 
party the Centre is rich in wiseacres—decreed that it 
would be a sound and humorous notion to allow the 
Radicals for once in a way to have their fling, to caper 
to their hearts’ content, and until they had trodden on 
so many toes that the boots of the entire nation would 
combine in one stupendous kick. ‘There was, indeed 
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an alternative issue to the experiment. Invested with 
power the Radicals might draw in their horns with 
their customary rapidity, and justify over again the 
dictum of Mirabeau that ‘Un Jacobin ministre n’est 
pas un ministre jacobin.. In that case the country 
would know what to think of a pack of in.postors, and 
the Moderates, having given their adversaries sufficient 
rope to hang themselves with, would see to the 
tightening of the noose the moment they should judge 
action opportune. In all probability, moreover, the 
direct intervention of the Centre would scarcely be 
The Socialists would see to the strangling 
of the renegades. ‘This Machiavellian plan of campaign 
has landed its sly devisers in dire disaster. Their calcu- 
lations have proved right in only one respect. The Radical 
in office has duly swallowed his more aggressive opinions : 
without, however, immediate danger to his health. 
The truth is, in the matter of cunning, M. Bourgeois 
has displayed himself a veritable heathen Chinee. His 
Ministerial declaration was a masterpiece. In it he 
made several definite promises, and gave one indefinite 
undertaking. His definite promises, which bind him to 
proceed with the reforms already in hand—that is, with 
reforms due to the initiative of the Moderates them- 
selves—these promises spike, so to speak, his opponents’ 
guns ; as, were the Centre to thwart him in forwarding 
legislation of its own manufacture, it would simply be 
engaged in self-stultification. ‘The indefinite under- 
taking was to the effect that he had come less to stay 
thar. to act. This pledge may be interpreted by the 
benevolently disposed to mean that he will attempt in 
some dim and distant future to realise the fundamental 
articles of the Radical creed, and by it he holds not 
only his own henchmen but to a great extent the 
Socialists, who are perfectly aware on which side their 
bread is buttered, and naturally prefer even a ratting 
Radical to a Moderate. In consequence of this con- 
viction, the Socialists, to the keen amusement of the 
gallery, are showing themselves the most model Minis- 
terialists. ‘To watch their behaviour, it would scarcely 
be believed that they had ever harassed a Government. 
They sink their differences of opinion with the most 
exemplary facility, they keep as quiet as the proverbial 
mice, and if at times they indulge in an independent 
manifestation, it is not unless they are certain that the 
safety of the Cabinet is assured by an accession of 
strength from another direction. 

This accession of strength in critical moments is 
furnished, mirabile dictu, by the Centre. It may be 
doubted whether a party has ever come to such utter 
grief in so short a space of time as have the Moderates. 
Their cat-and-mouse attitude lasted some few hours, for 
as soon as it came to giving a stroke of the paw the 
Centre found it had forgotten the use of its claws, 
supposing it ever to have possessed any. In a word, for 
reasons that have been exposed from week to week in 
these columns, the Centre has shown itself incapable of 
Opposition after having displayed a minimum of capacity 
for Government. ‘The Radicals, after giving it lessons 
inattacking a Cabinet, are now instructing it in the 
art of supporting a Ministry and getting through 
with Parliamentary business. M. Bourgeois, who was 
to have been allowed a brief existence on suffer- 
ance is at present doing pretty much what he 
likes with the Chamber, governing now with one side 
of the House, now with the other. The decisive fact 
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in the situation is that, get his majority as he may, he 
gets it, and that having got it, he turns it to some 
account. Short as has been his term of office, he has 
already passed a measure with which the Moderates 
had been muddling time out of mind, and he is securing 
the voting of the Budget with a speed that borders on 
the miraculous. ‘These are results that cannot be airily 
explained away, and it is to be feared that they will 
impress the elector. Six months ago French Radicalism 
seemed as dead as a door-nail. ‘To-day, thanks to the 
dunderheaded tactics of the Moderates, their con- 
temptible cowardice, and their want of coherence, it is 


a living ana dangerous force. 


SALVATION ARMY SHELTERS 


VHERE was an old gentleman called Booth, who 
extracted a good many thousand pounds from 
a confiding public for the benefit of a ‘submerged 
tenth, which less imaginative statisticians called a sub- 
merged seventy-sixth. It was to be rescued, as Mr. 
Bancroft, for one, is doubtless aware, in three stages. 
Of the last, the oversea colony, the confiding public 
has never.heard a single word beyond that the ‘General ” 
made a luxurious tour in search of it, and came back 
without finding it. The second, the farm colony, having 
failed as an agricultural experiment, was converted into 
a brickfield. Of the first, the City colony, the confiding 
public is likely to hear rather too much, and more 
especially of one of its branches, the Salvation Army 
Shelter. If we may take that at Blackfriars as a 
fair specimen—and it seems to give Mr. Bramwell 
Booth the utmost - satisfaction institutions 
constitute nothing short of a serious danger to so- 
ciety. No less than nine small-pox cases out of forty- 
four occurring in the parish of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, were traced directly to this refuge for 
the jetsam of humanity. And when we read the facts 
as they have been summarised by Dr. Waldo, the 
Medical Officer of Health, the wonder is not that there 
were nine cases but that there were not ninety. By 
the confession of the Army itself the shelter was 
abominably overcrowded. Whereas they stated it 
could safely contain eight hundred persons, one thou- 
sand wretches have been bedded within its walls. Mr. 
Slade, the Southwark magistrate, however, placed the 
maximum at five hundred and fifty ; and so the Army, 
according to him, has taken in nearly twice the proper 
quantity of unwashed humanity. ‘The opinion of a 
magistrate is best followed in these matters, though we 
note that Dr. Waldo places the sleeping capacity of 
the shelter at only four hundred. Be that as it may, 
the place has been habitually packed far too full, and 
the result might easily have been a pestilence. 
Under the circumstances, Mr. Bramwell Booth, if he 
had been a prudent man, would have refrained from 
When evidence is dead against 


-these 


puting pen to paper. 
yc, the wisest course is to allow that evidence to be 
forgotten. He has decided otherwise, however, and has 
eroptied himself on to the 7%mes in two long letters. 
M:re irrelevant compositions it has seldom been our 
misfortune to wrestle with. ‘The question at issue, 
according to Mr. Bramwell Booth, is really a question 
of ventilation as determined by chemical analysis. He 
therefore, in-his first letter, quietly adopted the state- 
ment of his supporter, Professor Wanklyn, that the 
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‘two-penny bunk-room’ contained only 8.6 parts of 
carbonic acid gas in ten thousand of air, and 
altogether ignored that of Mr. Severn, which gave 
seventy-five parts as the right proportion. Brought 
to book by the Times in a smashing leading-article, 
he explained in letter No. 2 that he passed over 
Mr. Severn because he did not wish to ‘come in 
between two experts who were in the act of developing 
their respective views. Mr. Bramwell Booth’s notions 
of impartiality are peculiar we trust to Mr. Bramwell 
Booth. And, while he had previously suppressed the 
fact that the two experiments were taken under totally 
different conditions, he imagines himself to have set 
that little omission right by a plea that the variation was 
not serious. Professor Wanklyn’s visit, he explains, was 
onlyanhourearlierthan Mr.Severn’s. Yes,but onanother 
nightaltogether, and, in the interval, the Southwark Vestry 
had threatened prosecution. Altogether Mr. Bramwell 
Booth, as a controversialist, is quite beyond us. He 
enters into a long argument designed to show that the 
proportion of seventy-five parts of carbonic acid gas in ten 
thousand parts of air is an impossibility. ‘I have since 
ascertained,’ is his modest manner of announcing his 
discovery. Oddly enough Professor Wanklyn had also 
arrived at that conclusion, and oddly enough he had 
been completely refuted by Mr. Severn, who quoted 
authorities to prove that such foul conditions can exist 
even outside an Salvation Army Shelter. 
however, Mr. Bramwell Booth may have been coyly 
reluctant to ‘come in between two experts.’ 

This insistence upon percentages of carbonic acid gas 
has, of course, very little to do with the main issue. As 
Dr. Waldo blandly observes ‘ it is entirely unnecessary, 
for I am prepared to state from the evidence of my own 


Here again, 


senses, apart from any chemical examination, that the air 
of the twopenny overflow bunk-room, even on the night of 
July 8, was not only dangerous to health, but to life itself. 
However Mr. Bramwell Booth apparently considers that, 
when an institution can claim to be philanthropic, 
medical officers of health should hold their tongues. 
Here we feel constrained to remark with the 7%mes that 
two-pences mount up, more especially when ‘ dossers’ 
come trooping in by the thousand. It may be philan- 
thropy which induces the Army to start these Shelters, 
but their takings must be considerably more than 
5 per cent. The places are nothing more nor less than 
common—or as we hope—uncommon lodging-houses, 
As such they should be brought under the Lodging 
House Act before they succeed in depopulating a 
London parish or two. Mr. Bramwell Booth has no 
objection provided legislation is founded on an adequate 
conception of the position that calls for these par- 
ticular agencies, and not upon a merely blind antipathy 
to any and every effort for aiding the distressed which 
does not drive them to the horrors of a degrading 
pauperism. ‘The sentence is rather wrathful, and it 
has a sanctimonious after-taste about it. Still we can 
promise him all that and a bit over. The sooner 
Parliament acts, the better it will be for the health of 
London. There is no surer means of spreading and 
generating disease than the bundling together of un- 
soaped wretchedness. Besides, it is full time that the 
Salvation Army were treated in a businesslike fashion. 
For a long time now it has broken every law of God 
and man: and, if God may take His own time, man is 
mortal and must seize his opportunities, 
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THE DINNER-MONTH 


HIS decade may be decadent 
(If in the French way you accent 
The epithet, *twould help the metre), 
As to the jokelet—well, "tis meant 
Quite kindly, though it might be neater ! 


The century now is sad and old, 
And life is hard and love is cold, 
And England is no longer ‘ Merrie — 

Much more to this effect we're told 
By pessimists we'd like to bury. 


One festive month at least remains, 
As each year to its end attains, 
In spite of all our Christmas croakers, 
Who talk of winter storms and rains, 
And duns and debts and bills and brokers. 


And ‘ dinner-month* we might rename 
December, when “tis each one’s aim 

‘To congregate with other sinners 
And, heedless of the doctor, claim 

His annual share of public dinners. 


"Tis then that ‘Old Boys’ love to meet, 
And tell again each schoolboy feat 
And well-worn ‘ chestnut’ “tween the courses : 
They'd not forego this annual treat 
‘Though torn therefrom with wild cock-horses ! 


‘The pauper gets a modest ‘ soak * 

‘io mitigate his Christmas ‘ toke, 
‘The temperance leader slily tipples, 

‘The Newest Women feast and smoke, 
The D.T. feeds its little cripples. 


We thus, you see, observe the rule 
‘To grow Mark-Tapleyfied at Yule ! 
Since this is so, kind sirs, remember 
Not to o’erwhelm with ridicule 
A desperate ode to drear December ! 


A. A.S. 


NOTES 


‘Happy is the nation that has no history’ and happier 
still is the nation which, for a while at any rate, shows no 
sign of political fever at home. Such, at the present 
moment, seems to be our case. We have our troubles 
abroad, troubles which we share with others; but for 
solution of them we trust to Lord Salisbury and, be it 
added with all emphasis, to the stern common sense of the 
British people. Never, perhaps, has that quality been 
shown in fashion more gratifying than during the last few 
months when, in spite of impassioned appeals by fanatics 
on the platform and in the press, the public mind has 
refused to permit itself to be inflamed into unreasoning 
fury, and has waited patiently for the development of 
events, well knowing that the strong hand of Lord Salis- 
bury will influence that development in the interests of 
Great Britain as effectually as may be possible. 


Besipes a little splutter of Mr. McCarthy’s, and an un- 
founded rumour that this gentle person would resign a 
position of which he is but the nominal occupant, no topics 
have been to the fore save Indian Cotton Duties and 
Agricultural Depression. On the former subject a very 
influential deputation waited upon Lord George Hamilton 
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on Wednesday eliciting from that Minister an answer which 
is in some respscts puzzling, as no doubt it was meant to 
be. The whole question reeks of technicalities and is a 
perfect network of complication. It took the Lancashire 
folk six weeks to prepare their statement and it is certainly 
just that Lord George ;Hamilton should claim time for 
consultation with the Government of India before giving 
any definite reply. But the tone of his answer was, in our 
judgment, encouraging. He admitted that the financial 
position of India was improving. He protested that the 
one desire of the Government was to secure equal treat- 
ment for the Indian and English manufacturers. This the 
Lancashire men say they have not received and, if they 
can prove their case, so much the better for them. In any 
event it is clear that the consideration given to the matter 
by the Government is serious and not merely formal. 





Lorp Wincuitsea’s deputation, which desired to en- 
courage the growth of British barley by securing what 
would virtually amount to a Protective tariff against foreign 
barley, met with a distinctly unsympathetic answer from 
Lord Salisbury. These gentlemen, beyond a doubt, 
desired Protection. They might paraphrase and conceal 
their desire as they pleased, but it betrayed itself none the 
less. Now the trouble about Lord Winchilsea and his 
following has always been that they shirked that frank ex- 
pression of their desires which is the necessary preliminary 
to sheer success or honest failure. If they want Protection, 
and to our mind they want nothing less, they had better 
join Mr. Lowther in saying so. Perhaps they would find 
that their following was larger than they expected. Not 
that we disagree with Lord Salisbury’s expression of 
opinion that Protection, be it right or wrong, is unattain- 
able, and therefore not worth thinking of, in these days. 





Wuetuer the engineering strike is to be settled imme- 
diately or not is one of those questions which inspiration 
alone can enable man to answer. Meanwhile it is amusing 
to note the eagerness with which most of the morning 
papers on Thursday saluted Lord James of Hereford as 
the Deliverer and chose to assume that the whole 
difficulty was settled. What really happened apparently 
was this. The two parties met before Lord James, who 
no doubt behaved with his accustomed grace and dignity, 
and went away, almost at once, into separate rooms. The 
men’s delegates made one set of proposals, which the 
masters could not accept, and, as to that set of proposals, 
the delegates said they would recommend the men to 
accept them. The masters then made another set of pro- 
posals, very near in substance to those which they had 
made in Carlisle, and the delegates said they would be 
graciously pleased to permit the men to say whether they 
would accept them or no, but that they certainly would 
not recommend them to accept them. That the men will 
accept them is likely enough: they have long been weary 
of the quarrel made by agitators who had their own axes 
to grind: but to describe the present state of affairs as a 
settlement and a triumph for Lord James is premature 
and absurd. 





Meanwuize the negotiations illustrate forcibly the difficul- 
ties under which masters labour in negotiations of this kind. 
The masters were a body of real representatives, empowered 
to make peace or to continue war. They had to deal with 
men who, apparently, clothed themselves with authority 
or divested themselves of it at their pleasure. Just now 
these persons have chosen to divest themselves of authority. 
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The result is that the masters, having made concessions up 
to a point from which they can by no means recede, have 
received, so far, nothing in return. Precisely the same 
thing happened during the Cardiff Railway Strike when 
Mr. Harford, for the railwaymen, obtained certain terms 
which the men would not accept. Those terms formed 
the basis of the later negotiations upon which, of course, 
the masters started at a great disadvantage. 





Lorp Dunraven started on Wednesday in the Germanic 
to face the irate Americans, who are really angry about 
nothing to speak of, but he went not, for ‘the ships were 
broken at Eziongeber.’ Before these lines appear, how- 
ever, he will have started in another vessel. Meanwhile, 
save for the fact that he pledged himself to go if it were 
desired, it is not easy to see why he should give himself 
the trouble of a long voyage in mid-winter. The plain 
fact of the matter is that the American Cup Committee, by 
their own deliberate action, made it impossible that the 
subsequent inquiry, which was inevitable from the outset, 
should arrive at an absolute conclusion. Mr. Latham Fish 
received from Lord Dunraven the request that the two 
vessels should be re-measured before there was any chance 
of tampering with the ballast of either, that he delivered 
that message is quite clear from the fact that the order, 
an obviously fatuous order, for re-measurement was given 
the next day: and the Cup Committee must be held 
responsible for all doubts which may arise now. If the 
ships had been re-measured on the spot no doubts could 
have arisen at all. Meanwhile, it is but fair to add that 
in the minds of the Englishmen and Scotsmen who were 
on board Valkyrie, there is not the slightest question but 
that Defender sailed on a wrong waterline. 


Mucu has been made of the fact that two months or 
thereabouts had elapsed before Lord Dunraven made his 
complaint publicly. Of those two months three weeks 
were passed at sea, and between two and three weeks in 
the drafting and printing of his pamphlet. But in any 
event it were quite erroneous to assume that Lord Dun- 
raven’s complaint was in the nature of an afterthought. 
The whole of it was contained in the letter to the Royal 
Yacht Squadron which he wrote from America immediately 
after the conclusion of the races. It was, however, then 
agreed between him and the Americans that nothing 
should be said by him on the load water-line question and 
he accordingly ‘cabled’ to the Squadron to omit that 
passage in his letter on publication. Shortly before the 
pamphlet was issued, however, the Cup Committee formu- 
lated a report, which was published at once, making 
reference to the load water-line question and the publica- 
tion of this report clearly left Lord Dunraven free to act 
as he might think best. This fact, which has hardly been 
thoroughly appreciated, makes it clear that the objection 
that Lord Dunraven’s complaint came late in time is not 


worthy of consideration. 





Tuere is no doubt that a part at least of the order 
issued by Lord Wolseley with regard to the Royal Military 
Tournament will be popular. That the proceeds, always 
large, of an entertainment which all branches of the ser- 
vice combined in giving should go to one only out of 
many military charities was distinctly unjust, and the 
public, though it has always attended the Tournament for 
its own delight and without regard to the objects to which 
the resulting profits would be directed, will no doubt be 
glad to learn that future distributions will be just. 


OURNEMOUTH.— Roya Batu Hore..’—OnNLY HOTEL on 
East Chff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
Grounds § acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Bur will there be profits to distribute? That, in our 
judgment, becomes a rather doubtful question. — It is neces- 
sary to remember that in the old days, when the Tourna- 
ment was under purely military management, it never paid. 
Under the existing committee, mainly by reason of the 
untiring energy of Prince Kdward of Saxe-Weimar, the 
zeal of Colonel Tully and the organising ability of Major 
Vane Stowe, it has paid its way right handsomely. We 
may be wrong of course, but in our judgment the military 
authorities are not likely to appreciate the importance of 
those small but numerous details which have gone to make 
the success of the Tournament ; besides, it is not pleasant 
to see old friends, who have served the interests of the 
Tournament well, cast aside like old shoes. 





Ir is unfortunately quite true that the Courts of the 
Queen’s Bench Division have been opened nominally only 
since the end of the Long Vacation: and for this the 
reasons are to be found in illness of judges, circuit work 
and Election Petitions. The Deputation, therefore, which 
waited upon the Lord Chancellor on Thursday had a real 
grievance of which to complain. Theirs was not the time- 
honoured ery of the unemployed, ‘We've got no work to 
do,’ but rather ‘We've got no judges before whom to work.’ 
The remedy, to wit, the appointment of Commissioners of 
Assize and the strengthening of the Common Law Bench, 
is not far to seek: and it is likely to be applied. The 
only persons who object to Commissioners of Assize are 
habitual criminals whose feelings of dignity are outraged 
when they are sentenced by a man in a black gown instead 
of one wearing the ermine and scarlet which they know so 
well. Wedo not know that their sensibilities need be 
considered seriously. 


AccorpinG to the Daily Telegraph of Monday last, Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree’s accomplishments are more remarkable 
than he knew. He is described as batting to his own 
bowling and being at the same time ‘stopped’ and 
stumped. The Daily Telegraph has never been remarkable 
for taste in criticism, but when it takes to using the meta- 
phors of cricket in dramatic criticism then, indeed, is a 
very vulgar and stupid chaos come again. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘The mysterious 
bomb which was being held in readiness for M. Félix 
Faure has proved on explosion the sorriest of penny squibs. 
The explosion, moreover, was wittingly-—and wittily— 
provoked by the very person it was proposed to hoist. 
Late on Monday night, after the appearance of the last 
of the evening papers, the “terrible disclosures” anent 
the President's family were formally “revealed” to three 
prominent journalists by a member of M. Faure’s official 
household. In accordance with their instructions these 
three gentlemen made no effort to keep to themselves 
the communication that had been made to them, and in 
an hour or so every salle de rédaction in Paris was in posses- 
sion of the news. What had always been more or less 
le secret de polichinelle became so entirely. The world was 
made aware that M. Félix Faure was to be condoled with 
for the fact that his father-in-law—whom neither he nor 
his wife had ever seen—had shown a clean pair of heels to 
the justice of his country. 





‘Ce n’est que ca! This was the damning revelation 
that was to cover the President with confusion, to force 
him to follow M. Casimir-Perier into retirement, to send 
Senators and Deputies to Versailles and even to pave the 
way for a coup d’¢tat ! One must go back to M, Millevoye 


and his Norton papers to find quite so stupendous a fizzle, 
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No party or person is anxious of course to claim the author- 
ship of this egregious piece of imbecility. Still, there is 
nothing inherently improbable in the allegation that the 
manufacture of the bomb is due to the surprising cunning 
of M. Delahaye, who is richly endowed with that venomous 
and yet child-like perfidy peculiar to writers on the Libre 
Parole. Again, it was quite in accordance with the fitness 
of things that the bomb should have been rolled up to the 
door of the Elysée by that irrepressible and irresponsible 
Imperialist, M. Cunéo d’Ornano. As for the legend which 
implicates M. Dupuy in this sorry affair, it is the outcome 
of the virulent hatred with which that former Prime 
Minister has had the honour of inspiring the Socialists. 
The enemies of M. Dupuy know better than anybody, in 
reality, the absurdity of their accusation. They have 
learnt to their cost that M. Dupuy is not in the habit of 
hitting below the belt but tairly and squarely in the face, 
and they have also learned that whatever his faults, he is 
a long way removed from being an—ass. 


‘On the whole the incident must be regarded as 
evidence of the tension of the political situation, and there 
is no doubt that this tension is far greater than appears on 
the surface. ‘The Moderates are naturally exasperated at 
the continuance in power of the Radicals, though they 
have only themselves to thank for the catastrophe. The 
Radicals are conscious of the insecurity of their position 
and fearful as to the future. The Socialists are heady with 
victory and ripe for mischief. The lois d’accroissement 
have embittered the clerical party, which is stronger than 
is often thought and would be pleased to use its strength. 
A quarrel is threatening between the Senate and the 
Chamber. Finally a sort of resurrection of Boulangism is 
brewing. In a word there is plenty of powder lying about 
All that is wanted is a spark. As to the more immediate 
results of the “complot”’ it can only tend to increase the 
popularity of M. Faure. It is to be noted, at the same 
time, that, for reasons too long to be given in a paragraph, 
the President's popularity among politicians is waning 
Unpopularity with the politicians might conceivably serve 
a bold man in good stead. 


‘In the matter of the extradition of Arton the general 
opinion here is that the plot is thickening @ vued’ail. The 
French journalist is but moderately troubled by that bogey 
of his London confréres, contempt of court, and much is 
being said in our papers that I fancy you could only repro- 
duce @ vos risques et périls. Still less would it be possible 
to print in England what is said here in conversation. This 
much may, perhaps, be ventured upon: putting salt on 
Arton’s tail—or shall I say the appearance of having put 
salt on his tail ?—is ticklish work for a Cabinet whatever 
its composition. Verily a little virtue is a dangerous 


thing ! 





‘Tur parliamentary situation has scarcely altered during 
the week. There has been a rumour afloat to the 
effect that M. Hanotaux is shortly to “reintegrate” the 
Quai d'Orsay: it is certainly premature, and as far as I 
can find out baseless. M. Cavaignac, who was to remodel 
our army de fond en comble, has become a changed 
man in office. He has renounced all his heresies at one 
fell swoop, which perhaps says more for his courage and 
common sense than for his previous opinions. A last 
word as to the Exhibition af 1900, You will have heard 
that several members of the Parliamentary committee 
appointed to examine the scheme are hostile. ‘Too much 
importance should not he attached to this fact. The 
project will be yoted, practically as it stands, by a hand» 
some majority, ; 
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IN THE CITY 


The Robinson Bank Meeting—West Australian Gold telds— 
The Mining Carry-over. 


_ addition to the very reassuring character of the 
statement which Mr. J. B. Robinson made to the 
shareholders at this week’s meeting of the Robinson Bank 
his remarks were full of interest as showing the extra- 
ordinarily rapid development of the Rand Gold Mining 
Industry. It may perhaps be as well to explain the exact 
position of the bank. The capital is £3,000,000 in 750,000 
shares of £4 each, of which 6000 are deferred shares. 
The profits are applicable first to payment of 6 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, then 10 per cent. of any surplus goes to 
reserve, 20 per cent. to the deferred shares, and the balance 
to the ordinary shares. As we stated a fortnight ago 
£1,000,000 of the bank’s capital is now employed in 
ordinary finance business, while with the remaining 
£2,000,000 the bank purchased 241,070 shares in the 
Langlaagte Estates Gold Mining Company at £4 each and 
591,840 Randfontein shares at £1 15s. each. At the time 
of the purchase the market jvalue of these shares was 
£4,000,000, and even now after the recent fall they are 
still worth over £3,000,000. On paper, therefore, the 
bank’s assets show an appreciation of more than £1,000,000 
and with this fact in mind it is unnecessary to inquire what 
Mr. Robinson’s motive was in selling his property so cheaply, 
Over and above these assets the bank has an option for 
eighteen months upon all the other assets of Mr. Robinson 
in South Africa, and a half share (if it chooses) in any 
enterprise in which Mr. Robinson may embark. It is 
obvious that the founder of the bank has bound up his 
interests with the undertaking, and it cannot be suggested 
that he has used it merely as a dumping-ground for getting 
rid of his securities, since he could certainly have sold the 
shares in qiestion to a Stock Exchange Syndicate at the 
price at which the bank acquired them, had he wished 
to do so. Mr. Robinson further stated at the meeting 
that he had not sold his shares in the bank, so 
that its success is most important to him. It will 
be a revelation to many people to learn that the Lang- 
laagte Estates were originally purchased by Mr. Robinson 
for £6000, for at the present quotation of the shares of the 
Company they are worth £2,585,000 and a still further in- 
crease in value is expected. In six years the Company has 
paid £1,000,000 in dividends and has further acquired 
500,000 shares in Langlaate Block B, which are worth to- 
day over £1,000,000. Lately a new baby has been floated, 
called the Langlaagte Exploration and Building Company, 
and the Robinson bank, by virtue of its holding in the 
parent concern, will receive 120,000 shares in the 
new company. But even Langlaagte pales before the 
Randfontein property which was acquired by Mr. Robin- 
son for £7000, while it is now worth in the market 
nearly £6,000,000. The Randfontein possesses about nine 
miles of reef, and has already formed five sub-companies, 
while fifteen more are shortly to be created, to work the 
immense area still undeveloped. Again, the Robinson 
mine was purchased in 1886 for £13,000, and its capital 
stands in the market at over £5,000,000. These figures, 
it will be admitted, are so huge as to be almost incredible ; 
yet it is the fact that what Mr. Robinson gave £26,000 tor 
about nine years ago is now. considered worth nearly 
£14,000,000, and a greater tribute to his marvellous saga- 
city in recognising and seizing an opportunity could 
hardly be paid. 

The West Australian Gold Fields Limited which is 
about the best of the development companies in West 
Australia has declared an interim dividend for the six 
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months ended Sept. 30 of 4s. per share as against 
2s. Od. per share at this time last year. The directors 
state that the profits made in this period exceed those 
made in the whole of the last financial year, for which 
7s. 6d. or 37} per cent. was distributed in dividends; but 
they consider it sound finance to increase their working 
capital by the accumulation of reserve profits, and hence 
the comparatively moderate dividend now declared. They 
add that the securities which the Company possesses have 
in all cases been valued below the market price, and they 
give encouraging accounts of the properties in which the 
Company is interested. 

There was no trouble in connection with the mining 
carry-over on ‘Thursday, for there was abundance of 
money and little use for it. Compared with the previous 
settlement prices have advanced more than they have 
fallen, and the only declines worth notice are in Barnato 


Consuls and Buffelsdoorn, both of which are *. lower on 


16 

the fortnight. On the other hand Chartered are }? higher, 
De Beers {, Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa 2, 
Limmer and Jack 1}, South African Gold Trust }, Van 
Ryn }?, Wolhuter § and Robinson bank shares 1}, not to 
mention numerous other smaller advances. For the time 
being the most complete apathy pervades the Stock 
markets, and nobody wants to enter into any fresh 
commitments before the new year. 

A report of the Peruvian Corporation has appeared 
which is in one sense reassuring since it shows that under 
very unfavourable conditions the Corporation was able to 
earn about 4 per cent. on its debentures last year. But 
the mismanagement from which it has suffered is still 
apparent, and the selection of Sir Henry Tyler to go out 
on a diplomatic mission to put matters straight between 
the Corporation and the Peruvian Government has had the 
result which might have been anticipated. Nothing satis- 
factory has been accomplished. It is certainly remarkably 
bad luck that both the two new managers who were to 
succeed Mr. Dawkins died within a few weeks of their 
appointment, but we should have thought that a fit person 
to conduct the Corporation’s business in Peru might have 
been found before now, for without a real and responsible 
head the company’s affairs will never prosper. 

The shareholders of the Savoy Hotel Company are 
invited to add £260,000 to the debenture capital in order 
to purchase the Grand Hotel at Rome from a syndicate in 
which three of the Savoy directors, Mr. D’Oyly Carte, Mr. 
Michael Gunn and Sir Arthur Sullivan; the manager, M,. 
Ritz; the assistant-manager, M. Echenard ; and the cook, 
M. Escoffier ; are interested. No statement of the profit 
earned by the Grand Hotel or of the profit which the 
syndicate is making was made in the notice sent to 
the Savoy shareholders, but the first of these defects 
has since been remedied by the announcement that 
the profits of the Roman Hotel for the year ending 
June 1895 amounted to £15,183. It is also stated that 
the actual purchase price is £228,518, of which, we glean, 
£74,000 represents the syndicate’s profit over the transac- 
tion. We may add that the principle of the directors 
and managers of a company acquiring properties and 


re-selling them at a large profit to the company of 


which they are the paid servants is not to be commended, 
and we are glad to see that Lord Lathom, Mr. Hugh 
Williams and Mr. Handcock, the ether directors of the 
Savoy Hotel, have had no part in the transaction. 

The prospectus is issued of the Gold Fields Finance and 
Development Company with a capital of £200,000 in 
195,000 ordinary shares of {1 each, and £5000 Deferred 
shares of £1 each. It is stated that the ordinary shares 
are issued at a premium of 5s. per share which will be 
carried at once to the reserve fund. 
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PIGSTYE FICTION 

T may be that, as is said elsewhere in these columns, we 
are, in England at least, really on the road leading 
back from the so-called realists in fiction to the true 
realists, the great men who made romance real with 
such a reality as stamps that model and type of romance 
Les Trois Mousquetaires a possession for ever, even as 
one may describe also a work by another great author, and 
finer master of style, le Capitaine Fracasse. It is not long 
since we had occasion to remark that the present leaders 
of the ‘ realist’ school in France are scarcely one of them 
really Frenchmen, and it is to be the more regretted that 
an author who is, so far as we know, beyond all doubt an 
Englishman, should have almost outdone their defects 
without catching any of their virtues. For let it be 
observed there is a virtue of dramatic power as applied to 
the romancer’s art in the most of this kind in France. 
When they become offensive there are two things that 
may befall a practised reader, he can cither skip or glance, 
and if he glances he has probably grown so callous to 
the particular form of detailed ugliness in the particular 
language that his passing disgust is inferior to the 
general interest discoverable in that plan of the story 
which might exist without the ‘regrettable’ divaga- 
tions. These divagations we have not the very smallest 
intention of excusing ; they are highly offensive, generally 
entirely needless to the progress of the action, and 
from other artistic points of view objectionable. But, 
exceptis excipiendis they are more divagations than gene- 
ralities, save in the works of people whose works no reader 
is, as the Scot has it, ‘entitled’ to read. If one goes 
back to greater masters and to famous books one finds 
the same tale almost invariable. As to Balzac, when he 
dealt with subjects not generally discussed, he was always 
with the true artist’s sense, careful about the veiling 
This may be noted specially and easily in the shorter stories, 
where may be found one which deals with a very out- 
of-the-way idea and which is yet so veiled in the writing 
that it might be read, and undoubtedly has often been read, 
with no knowledge or suspicion of anything beneath the 
extraordinary telling of a superficially beautiful story. And, 
indeed, this very careful skating on thin ice was long the 
rule in France even in books of a more or less licentious in- 
tention. As to Germany—well, the Elective Affinities, to take 
an instance, is carefully reticent in expression, and so much 
might be said of other books in other European languages. 
And to return to the main matter, it was surely re- 
served for the parcel-French Parisian authors to cultivate 
hideous expressions and descriptions as if they were in 
themselves desirable, and, so to speak, to fly ‘obscene 
birds’ across their pages as if they were any sucking doves. 
Even so, as a rule, one may repeat, these hideosities come 
in episodically in the works of writers who have deserved 
any true attention. Such attention has undoubtedly been 
deserved in time past by the author of Jude the Obscure 
(London: Osgood). There were somewhat outspoken 
passages in some of his earlier and pleasant work, 
but there was really no offence in them; there was 
a disagreeable touch in the nasty and impossible old 
nobleman in The Hand of Ethelberta ; and there was 
something equally disagreeable elsewhere in a certain 
scene which depended on a man stealthily seeing a girl 
in gymnastic costume, and in the doings of a woman who, 
in Mr. Hardy’s simple belief, became ‘ My lady’ on marry- 
ing a bishop. But these things did not much matter, because 
they were frankly impossible, and while they caused a 
moiment’s repulsion caused also a smile of a mixed character 
at Mr. Hardy’s gross ignorance of a certain part of the 
world and strange idleness in not seeking instruction before 
he committed himself to such absurdities, These things 
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were mistakes in art, for an artist should either deal with 
absolute fantasy or should give a semblance of possibility 
to fantastic personages and manners; and in either case 
it is better to be agreeable than disagreeable. But what 
in any such line of excuse can be said for a book which 
opens or nearly opens with a too minute and too coarsely 
worded description of an urchin being beaten, which goes 
on to a scene of a rustic practical joke described, and not 
one whit too strongly, by one of the actors in it as 
indecent, and yet again to a scene which to our seeming 
can be best characterised as a copy of that between the 
Abbé Mouret and the girl, with every scrap of poetry, of 
descriptive power, of extenuating temptation taken out, 
and with every squalid circumstance loudly insisted upon ? 
And what of an elaborate description with no detail spared 
of the killing of an unlucky pig by ignorant and unskilled 
executioners, except that, while there is no sort of excuse in 
relevancy for its introduction, it is at least only offensive in 
minute dwelling upon disgusting circumstances? As for 
this part of the book we may leave the italicised on/y 
to speak for itself: and in what we have to say further 
on a very disagreeable text for a discourse which is not 
unneeded we will be as brief as may be. 

For the ‘ morality ’ of the work it strikes one as unmoral 
rather than anything else. The author has wandered into 
the realms of‘ women who would or who wouldn't or what 
you will’—we are told in the preface that the novel was 
written before the run upoa these silly and vulgar subjects 
began —and the reader who is bound to follow him thither 
finds himself in a dream-land filled with hideous dream 
images instead of in the scenes of real life with real people 
that Mr. Hardy used to draw well. One can imagine that 
physical repulsion on the part of a woman for a man whom 
she has been ass enough to marry might make a link in a 
chain of events belonging to a strong plot The writer who 
so uses a possibility of the kind has absolutely no right to do 
more than hint at such a thing. He goes out of his 
province and degrades his art if he does more. And let 
us take the Jocus classicus of modern times, Madame Bovary 
—which was thought by many at the date of its publica- 
tion to be highly offensive in this sort of direction (the 
law proceedings about it will be remembered). Whatever 
Flaubert may not have been he most certainly was an 
artist to the tips of his fingers: and in that respect as in 
many others he was a very different figure in literature 
from Mr. Hardy, who insists brutally, where the turn of a 
few indicating words would have been enough for any 
purpose of the narrative, on a subject which is generally 
and is best left alone altogether in works of fiction. As 
for the double arrangement (O name of The Rovers—O 
shade of Canning !) in the concluding part of the book, it 
is the one unconscious piece of humour in a most dreary 
and tedious performance which we are not sorry to have 
read through, but not sorry for one reason only, that as 
said above it is the strongest possible instance of a style of 
so-called literature which English writers have copied and 
copied badly from un-French Frenchmen, and which calls 
loudly for denunciation. 

We have indicated our own opinion of Mr. Hardy’s 
achievement. Let us in fairness to him quote his own 
opinion of his own book as given in his own preface. ‘ For 
a novel addressed by a man to men and women of full age : 
which attempts to deal unaffectedly with the fret and fever, 
derision and disaster, that may press in the wake of the 
strongest passion known to humanity and to point, without 
a mincing of words, the tragedy of unfulfilled aims, | am 
not aware that there is anything in the handling to which 
exception can be taken.’ The simple and gigantic vanity 
of this is in itself immeasurably ridiculous: and yet it 
only saddens one to find an author of justly earned repu- 
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tation gravely thinking that the uses of unminced—very 
unminced—words is a sign of strength Itis not. It is 
a sign of a plentiful lack of art, and of that futile weak- 
ness which mistakes coarseness and violence for strength 
and soundness. 


RALEIGH AND EL DORADO 


MONGST the numerous words that are the symbols 
A of forgotten romance or fossilised poetry there is 
none, perhaps, that rings more sonorous or shines more 
splendid than El Dorado. Once a mere geographical term, 
it has passed from our atlases into our poems and holds its 
place beside the Earthly Paradise and the Garden of the 
Hesperides in the list of the fair and fortunate lands that 
have been decked by vivid human imaginations in brighter 
colours than the light of common day affords. We no 
longer seek the home of the Golden Emperor, with 
Milton, in ‘ Guiana, whose great city Geryon’s sons Call El 
Dorado.’ But its splendours often illumine the fancy 
of the poet, and more than one preacher has compared 
mankind to Cooper’s ‘band of emigrants, seeking for the 
Eldorado of their desires.’ 

There was a time, when El] Dorado seemed as real as 
Peru. Visions of Manoa, the golden city of Lake Parimé, 
spurred the intent of the bold adventurers who built up 
our Colonial empire, while Spaniards and Englishmen vied 
in the race to unearth the last and greatest treasures 
hidden among the virgin forests of the New World. 
The interesting exhibition which has just been arranged 
at the British Museum in honour of the tercentenary of 
Raleigh’s first Guiana expedition recalls the actual history 
of ‘a speculation,’ as the learned Pinkerton called it, 
‘which has occasioned the death of so many individuals, 
and among others of Sir Walter Raleigh, a famous navi- 
gator, and one of the most shining characters England can 
boast.” The true story of Eldorado will always be some- 
what obscure : indeed, it is uncertain whether this name 
of ‘The Gilded One’ was applied to the city of Manoa 
itself or to the Inca-descended Emperor who ruled in it. 
An incident gathered by Raleigh from the native rumours 
lends colour to the latter view. At the time of the 
solemn feasts of Manoa, he says, ‘when the Emperor 
carouseth with his captains, tributaries and governors, the 
manner is thus,’ that those whom His Majesty deigns to 
honour cover themselves with a sticky balsam, and then 
shower gold-dust all over their naked bodies. Such a story 
it was that sent Pizarro’s brother out to seek for a great 
prince all powdered with gold, ‘so that from head to foot 
he resembled a golden figure worked by the hands of a 
skilful artist.’ Young gentlemen in despair to find a new 
character for a fancy-dress ball are advised to note this 
dainty device. Such a story, indeed, coupled with the 
other details of the glories of Manoa, a kind of worldly 
Jerusalem the Golden, where walls and roofs and floors 
and cook-pots were all of the precious metal, was well 
calculated to inflame the eagerness of the sixteenth-century 
explorer: nor was it at all incredible to men like Kings- 
ley’s Don Guzman, who had been witnesses of the torrents 
of treasure poured by Mexico and Peru into the impover- 
ished exchequer of Spain. Statistics are difficult to obtain : 
but it seems that from twenty to sixty expeditions sailed 
from Spain alone to search for this land of promise, and 
it is little more than a century since the search was aban- 
doned : such a potent bait is gold, ‘the same that all covet 
in this world.’ 

Such evidence as existed of the gold of Manoa was purely 
Spanish. Juan Martinez, gunner to that Diego de Ordaca 
who sailed from Spain in 1531 to explore the Orinoco, 
allowed his master’s powder magazine to explode. In 
punishment, he was, being a favourite, merely set adrift in 
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a leaky canoe. Nearly a year later, he reappeared on the 
coast of Guiana with a story which seems to mark him as 
the Rider Haggard of an unappreciative age. He had 
been carried to Manoa by admiring natives, had spent 
seven months in the midst of its wonders, and actually 
returned with two gourds ‘full of golden beads.’ Unfor- 
tunately he did not survive to reach Europe, and his con- 
fessor is the sole warrant for this tale. It was the story of 
Martinez that led Gonzalo Pizarro in search of Manoa. 
Instead of it, he discovered the cinnamon provinces, 
whilst his lieutenant, Francis Orellana, with a happy dis- 
obedience of orders, sailed from the upper waters of 
the Rio Negro down the Amazon to the sea. Orellana 
declared that he met with a nation of classical Amazons 
on the way, and so unwittingly deprived himself of 
the honour of giving his own name to the greatest 
of South American rivers: but he saw no trace of 
Manoa, or the salt-lake of Parimé, greater than the Caspian 
Sea, on which it was believed to stand. The history of 
most of the seekers after El Dorado is very similar. None 
of them found the golden city: many of them found death, 
and not a few made important geographical discoveries. 
There has been debate, indeed, whether the good or evil 
results of the golden fable have been the greater. On 
the one hand, the tale of El Dorado has been described as 
a wile of Satan, set to lure men to destruction; on the 
other, it has been considered to be at least a ‘devout 
imagination,’ and a fruitful incentive to the exploration of 
the district of the Amazon and Orinoco. Some have 
thought that the story of Juan Martinez itself was a 
clerical fiction, devised to incite the Spaniards to rescue more 
of the ‘ poor ignorant natives ’ from superstition, just as the 
Voyage of Maundeville was intended to stimulate pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. One John Hagthorpe, writing in 1625, 
asked, d propos: ‘Who knowes not the policy and 
cunning of the fat Fryers, which is to stirre up and 
animate the Souldiers and Laytie to the search and in- 
quisition of new countries, by devising tales and coments 
in their Cloysters, where they live at ease, that when 
others have taken payne to bring in the harvest, they 
may feed upon the best and fattest of the croppe?’ In 
regard to El Dorado, however, the priests may have been 
unjustly maligned. There was little need of incitement 
to urge on the Conquistadors to an adventure which pro- 
mised gold, yellow, immeasurable, wonderful, as the 
reports of the natives of Guiana declared it. Humboldt 
showed that the tale of Manoa was mainly a figment: 
but it was not wholly absurd, nor yet quite baseless, 
according to M. Réclus, in its account of the now 
vanished inland sea. In any case the gold-fever which 
it inspired led to the careful exploration of the north of 
South America, as in our own time we have seen it contri- 
bute to the opening up of Australia and of Africa. And in 
the case of Raleigh it also gave us a noble English classic, 
the admirable account of ‘The discovery of the large, rich 
and beautiful Empire of Guiana.’ Raleigh’s invaluable 
labours and example in the work of extending our Empire 
and knowledge of the world were discredited in his own 
day. They never gained the guerdon that he aimed at, 
the golden glories of El Dorado; but they have since 
been, in his own words, ‘rewarded with an excellent star- 
like splendency in the heavens.’ 
splendour, midway between the two great Elizabethan 
constellations, the men of action and the writers. 


His name shines, in lone 


So we 
have the less regret to-day that to him, as to so many 
other valiant seekers for the Golden City, the road was 
that described in one of Poe’s subtlest melodies : 


* Over the Mountains of the Moon, 
Down the Valley of the Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride,’ the Shade replied, 

‘Tf you seek for Eldorado,’ 
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A PROOF OF SALA’S KINDNESS 


GOOD deal has been written recently of the kindly 
fashion in which the late Mr. Sala behaved to 
young and aspiring journalists. Below will be found 
proof definite and positive of the general assertion in the 
form of a letter written by Mr. Sala in the following 
circumstances. In late April or early May of 1883 one of 
the guests at the Palmerston dinner at Oxford was Mr. 
Sala, who represented literature, and another was a young 
graduate who was hammering at the gates of journalism. 
Mr. Sala, in one of his famous after-dinner speeches, 
lamented that so few graduates of Oxford entered the 
ranks of journalism, His hearer determined to bring him 
to book by writing to ask how an entry into journalism 
might be effected. His expectations of receiving an 
answer were faint; but he was the victim of agreeable 
disappointment, and, on the advice given in the accom- 
panying letter (without bothering himself with obtaining 
those introductions which are the stock prelude to the 
entry of the incompetent), he began a career which, while 
in no sense brilliant, has been reasonably successful. 


40, MeckLensurGH Square, W.C., 
Thursday, Tenth May, 1883. 
Dear Sir, 

Horne Tooke said long ago that the law (or jus- 
tice, 1 forget which) was open to all men, and that so was 
the London Tavern. I do not knowa closer borough than 
is presented by the columns of the daily press. I might 
be able to help you with influence as well as advice were I 
the editor of any paper whatsoever. 
editor. 
of the term—of any journal. 


But I am not an 
I am not even on the ‘staff’—in the strict sense 
With one, the Daily 
Telegraph, 1 have been closely connected for more than 
five and twenty years. I supply it with so many hundreds 
of leading articles a year; I write the art criticisms of 
the Academy and the Grosvenor for it; and I am, even 
now, starting for Moscow as its special correspondent at 
the coronation of the Tsar. But I do not go near the 
office once in six months; | take no editorial instrue 
tions; and I have scarcely any communication with 
the editor beyond giving him from day to day a 
choice of the topics on which I propose to write. 
In the Illustrated London News my ‘Echoes’ and 
‘Playhouses’ are ‘ extra-parochial,’ or rather extra-editorial ; 
and in the other departments of the paper I have no kind 
of influence. For the magazines I very rarely write now, 
and I have long since bidden the publishers go to the 
devil. You will see from what I have stated that my 
position in journalism is a very peculiar one; and I may 
supplement my information by mentioning that I am the 
president of the London Press Club, and that, among its 
three or four thousand members, there are probably not 
five and twenty with whom I am personally acquainted. 
The fact would seem to be that my journalistic associations 
belong more to the past than to the present generation. 
I have been writing for the Press since the year 1845, but 
more than half of my life has been passed in distant coun- 
tries, and at home most of my rare intervals of leisure are 
devoted either to going to the play (to stave off as long as 
possible decadence into utter old fogeydom) or to making 
fitful and reluctant appearances in what is called ‘society.’ 

Now and again old editorial friends, but more frequently 
total strangers, write to ask me to recommend capable 
gentlemen for different branches of journalistic work. ‘The 
very most I can do to further your views (I need not say 
how happy I should be to be able to further them) is to 
enter your name and address in a little book which I keep 
for the purpose, so as to be ready with a recommendation 
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os) 
if I am asked for one. For the rest, in the way of advice 
I can only counsel you to watch the daily papers. Whenever 
you see a subject on which you can write with force and 
directness write on that topic and storm the editor’s box 
with articles. Write letters on subjects which are ‘up,’ 
even if you do not get paid for them. They may turn up 
trumpsin time. I remember in 1856-7, being at that time a 
struggling contributor to Household Words, writing to the 
Times a column long on Public Executions; and to this 
letter I affixed my full name. Of course I got no pay- 
ment for this communication, but very shortly afterwards 
the Daily Telegraph was started, and the proprietors asked 
me to write leading articles therein, and I have written for 
them ever since. They told me many years afterwards 
that it was in consequence of that ‘ gallows’ letter of mine 
in the 7'imes that they had been induced—thinking that 
they had found the man they wanted—to send to me. I 
have bored you with a very long letter, but I have written 
it in complete frankness and candour. Although for the 
last five and twenty years I have not known what it is to 
seek for employment, I can well understand and do most 
deeply sympathise with the bitter struggles of gentlemen 
of capacity and culture who wish to obtain a permanent 
position in the ranks of journalism ; but I think it a very 
cruel and unjust thing to raise vain hopes or to make 
smooth promises of which circumstances prevent me from 
guaranteeing the performance. 
Believe me to be, faithfully yours, 
GrorGeE Aucustus Sat, 


THE STORY OF THE CATTLE SHOW 


FYNHE Cattle Show which has just concluded, if not 

precisely interesting, has at least been remarkable 
from several points of view. Moreover, the lesson that it 
has taught is one that may be profitably laid to heart by 
the admirers of fattened beasts, as few exhibitions of the 
kind have been so prolific of surprises and differences of 
opinion amongst those well versed in agricultural lore. 
To commence with, it has very rarely happened—if ever— 
that the superiority of the representatives of one sex over 
the other has been so forcibly displayed as has been the 
case at the exhibition that ended last night, for the Cattle 
Show of 1895 has been essentially a triumph for the heifer, 
Not only was the championship awarded to a female, a 
by no means unusual occurrence, by the way, but the 
reserved animal for the trophy was a member of the softer 
sex, whilst the reserve to the champion in the competition 
for the Queen’s Prize which is offered for the best animal 
in the hall bred by the owner was likewise a_ heifer, 
Moreover, Mr. Wortley’s steer, who was pronounced by 
the judges to be the best of his sex in the show, was 
unable to aspire to the honour of being regarded as 
the finest specimen of his breed, for the Hereford in 
question was beaten in the competition for the cup offered 
for the choicest specimen of his variety by a heifer exhibited 
by Mr. Cooke of Worcester, which ten days before had 
been outclassed at Birmingham, and which on Monday last 
was quite unable to secure honours against other members 
of her sex at Islington. The change in the fortunes of 
this particular beast, offers, however, a by no means solitary 
example of the differences of opinion which existed 
between the judges who officiated at the Bingley and 
Agricultural Halls ; for the shorthorn classes gave evidence 
of such extraordinary contradictions as to excite the 
derision of all those who had followed the awards in the 
various competitions. For instance Her Majesty’s white 
steer, which had taken second at the Midland show, could 
only struggle into the highly commended position on 
Monday last, whilst the first prize-winner in the same class 
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had been highly commended at Birmingham ten days 
previously. In the previous class Baron Rothschild won 
with a steer that had practically been ‘ out of it ’ at Bingley 
Hall, whilst he received a bare commendation for an 
animal which had won a first prize upon the occasion in 
question ; such iastances as are quoted being only a few of 
what might have been alluded to did space permit. 

Then comes the question of the championship which 
fell to the red shorthorn heifer Frederica, bred and ex- 
hibited by Her Majesty the Queen, and in the opinion of 
many experienced breeders a lucky beast to succeed in 
lowering the colours of the Earl of Rosebery’s cross-bred 
heifer, White Socks, a shapely black, which by the way 
could only obtain the second place at Birmingham behind 
Mr. C. J. Bruce’s Lady Lizzie, which was just behind 
her on Monday morning. It is not, however, the change 
in the positions of these two beasts that caused much 
astonishment at the Agricultural Hall, for it was 
admitted on all sides that the pair were close together, 
and slight differences of opinion will always occur 
between the judges of any class of stock. The great 
feature of this year’s Cattle Show was the performance of 
Frederica, which had won at the Darlington Royal, and then 
came on and won the championships both at Birmingham 
and islington. Such achievements, uncommon but not un- 
precedented though they be, and doubtless pleasing as they 
were to those connected with the beast, are scarcely likely 
to redound to the credit of agricultural shows either of 
lean cattle or of fed stock. Assuming that the Queen’s 
Red was shown in proper breeding form such as one 
might expect to find amongst the competitors at a 
Royal show, she must have come on in condition with 
such extraordinary rapidity as to defy the elementary 
principles which are accepted as cardinal rules for the 
guidance of those who devote themselves to the art of 
fattening cattle. On the other hand, if the condition of 
Frederica at Darlington in the summer was such as one 
would expect it to have been in the case of an animal 
that was being prepared for exhibition at Christmas, she 
must have been far too gross to figure as a Royal winner. 
In fact, the Shazada’s opinion that the animals he saw at 
Darlington were far too fat has certainly been justified 
by results in a most remarkable fashion. At the same 
time it must not be imagined for one moment that 
the Ameer’s son is alone in his contention that the 
competitors at English stock shows are sent into the 
ring so loaded with a superfluity of adipose tissue 
that they are practically useless tor breeding  pur- 
poses. This has long been the burden of many a 
strongly worded protest, and the statement is as applicable 
to bulls as it is to cows and heifers. Now, however, that 
Frederica has proved that either the judges at Darlington 
were at fault, or else that all the principles of cattle- 
feeders are wrong, it is no doubt probable that some 
changes will be made in the system of awarding the prizes 
at stock shows, and if this be so her victory for the 
championship at Islington, lucky though it was, will prove 
a benefit to all exhibitors of stock. 

So far as the quality in the classes at the Show went, it 
was pretty generally admitted that the Devons and the 
Sussex classes were unusually strong, whilst a high word of 
praise may be given to Mr. Nimmo’s Cup Highlander, 
a beast which, in the opinion of Mr. Henry Grant, is 
perhaps the very best Kyloe that has ever been seen at 
Islington, and no higher authority than Mr. Grant exists 
in cases where the merits of Scots -are concerned. The 
Duke of York was marvellously successful at this Show, 
as in addition to securing the breed cup for red 
polls in strong competition, he went one better in 
pigs, and captured the championship with his pen of 
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Berkshires, which were selected from the very com. 
mencement of the judging as certainties for the place. 
The Prince of Wales had a great day amongst the South- 
down sheep, and was regarded as the very probable 
winner of the championship of the short wools, an honour 
which was however denied him, Lord Rothschild securing 
the plate with his grand penof Hampshires. Perhaps the 
most successful exhibitor in the catalogue was the Earl of 
Rosebery, who was represented by no fewer than thirty- 
three entries, and did remarkably well with most of them, 
although denied the pleasure of carrying off the champion- 
ship. There is nevertheless a uniformity of type about 
the ex-Premier’s beasts, which speaks well for the judgment 
of the person he commissions to select his stock, and the 
ability of his feeder, both of whom are entitled to the 
highest credit for the fine condition in which the Dalmeny 
beasts appeared ; while it is satisfactory and gratifying to 
record that such old supporters of the show as Earl 
Cawdor, Sir John Swinburne, Colonel Platt, Mr. John 
Wortley, and many others fared very well upon the whole 
in the face of the opposition on the part of more youthful 
opponents. That the Cattle Show of 1895 was other than 
a rather humdrum gathering it is impossible to deny, 
but on the other hand it is to be hoped that the 
lessons it has taught may prove of benefit to its 
successors. Sir Walter Gilbey enters upon his year of 
office as president of the Smithfield Club with many 
difficulties before him, but the popular Essex baronet is 
not the kind of man to be daunted by obstacles that can 
be overcome. The Society has already just decided to 
abolish the classes for steers exceeding three years old, ex- 
cept in the case of the Welsh and Highland breeds, and 
are being pressed by the advocates of early maturity to 
institute classes for heifers of two years old. This is all 
good from a certain point of view, but a still greater benefit 
will be conferred upon the agricultural community if such 
steps can be taken as will ensure greater care being exer- 
cised in the selection of the judges, so that such upheavals 
of previous decisions, not a fortnight old, as occurred this 
week will be impossible. Undoubtedly the whole system of 
judging has been shaken. Once more, too, let it be urged 
upon the Royal Agricultural Society of England that 
they should, in their official capacity, issue a protest against 
the exhibition of fat stock at summer shows, and then all 
breeders, and especially those in a small way, will have 
reason to be thankful to them. The butchers of London 
were practically on strike last year in consequence of their 
disagreement with the awards of judges who systematically 
award prizes to beasts so imperfectly fattened as to be use- 
ess for retail purposes ; hence the institution at this show 
of the carcass classes. It will be seen, therefore, that the 
Royal Agricultural Society and the Smithfield Club have 
plenty of work before them if they care to put their 
shoulders to the wheel, a contingency which is by no 
means improbable with so strong a president as Sir Walter 
Gilbey at the head of affairs. Vero SHAW. 


LESS KNOWN LONDON * 
VI—CHILD’S BANK 


: BANK? you cannot do better than go to my banker's 
ys —Child’s—the oldest bank inEngland. Keptarun- 
ning account with Henry the Eighth and his wives, and other 
monarchs. I asked the same thing when I first came over, 
and was told of Child’s. Said I, “ That will just fit me. A 
bank that was good enough for the kings of England is 
good enough for me ; and, besides, it’s a good thing to talk 
about when you get back to New York.” ’ 


* Under this heading the following articles have already appeared :— 
The Record Office, The Temple Church, Trinity House, Somerset House 
The Herald's College. 
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This account of the bank—given by one American to 
another who had just arrived—is not as accurate as it 
might be, but it comes as near the truth as popular state- 
ments usually do. It is, however, only about a hundred 
years out ; there bei>g fairly conclusive evidence of the 
continuous existence of the firm which now carries on 
business under the style and title of Child and Company, 
bankers, at No. 1 Fleet-street; although banking, as we 
now understand it, was not known in those days. All the 
banking there then was fell upon the goldsmiths. It was 
only as business grew more complicated and assumed, per- 
haps, more and more an international character, that 
banking became differentiated from goldsmithry. 

The man who laid the foundation of the house of Child 
was William Wheeler, who first set up business as gold- 
smith in Cheap, subsequently removing to Temple Bar 
early in the reign of Charles I. His place of business was 
at the sign of the Marygold, just within Temple Bar, and 
was consequently (and still is) the first house in Fleet- 
street. Temple Bar was at that time, however, but a rude 
wooden structure, usually adorned with the heads of 
traitors, the Bar, as the present generation knew it, having 
been built in 1670, from the design of Sir Christopher 
Wren. ‘The Marygold, which was originally the sign of a 
tavern, is supposed to have been occupied by Wheeler and 
his son for thirty or forty years previous to 1666, the year 
of the Great Fire. 

Wheeler the elder is reputed to have kept the running 
cash account of Oliver Cromwell. A ledger, now unfortu- 
nately lost, was up to within a few years back, preserved 
in the strong room of the bank, showing this account, with 
signatures of the Lord Protector; it being then the custom 
for depositors to drop in from time to time to check their 
accounts, and append their signatures. With the exception 
of this one book, the records of the bank are perfect from 
the reign of Charles II. to the present time. 

Wheeler had a daughter who married a Child, and one 
of her four sons, Francis by name, was apprenticed to his 
grandfather, and thus became the first of a long line of 
bankers of that name. The apprentice in due course 
married Elizabeth his cousin, the only daughter and heiress 
of his uncle, William Wheeler, and by her had twelve sons 
and three daughters. But before this the apprentice’s 
mother had become the wife of Robert Blanchard, an 
apprentice senior to Francis Child, and afterwards 
Wheeler’s partner, on whose death he appears to have 
carried on the goldsmith business by himself, Child being 
still too young. An entry in an old ledger shows that, on 
January 13, 1663, the name of Blanchard was the only one 
in the firm. By 1677, however, it had become Blanchard 
and Child, in which form it appears in the first London 
Directory (which was issued in that year), where they 
are represented as ‘keeping running cashes.’ 

From an entry in an old ledger in the year 1676 it 
appears that Robert Blanchard rented the Marygold—in 
all for sixty-one years—-of John and Elizabeth Land; and 
upon his decease (in 1681) !t was taken on by Francis 
Child until 1706, when John Land died, leaving the pro- 
perty to the parish of St. Dunstan’s, from which Child then 
rented the premises. During the Blanchard and Child 
partnership the firm had a very narrow escape from ruin. 
All students of our history have read how in 1672 Charles II. 
replenished his impoverished exchequer by iniquitously 
seizing the goldsmiths’ deposits. As already said, the 
goldsmiths were the bankers of those days, and nearly all 
of them were ruined by this scandalous act of the king. 
Child’s and another firm —still extant—were the only ones 
that came off scot-free, and they did so by the same means, 
The other firm in question was Dunscombe’s, now 
Martin’s, of Lombard Street. In 1672 Charles Dunscombe 
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kept ‘running cashes’ at the sign of the Grasshopper, 
where, a century before, Sir Thomas Gresham had carried 
on his extensive operations. Martin and Company’s bank 
is on the original Elizabethan site, and as there is some 
plausible evidence of an unbroken continuity since 
Gresham’s time, the firm lays claim to be the oldest 
mercantile house in London. There is sufficient ground 
for the claim to give warrant for the friendly rivalry that 
exists between the two houses as to which is the more 
ancient and venerable. 

Shaftesbury, one of Charles’s infamous ‘ Cabal’ Ministry, 
had money on deposit with Dunscombe; Child also had 
influential men amongst his clients; hence both houses 
had warning of the impending confiscation in time to 
withdraw their money. Other goldsmiths, who had no 
hint of what was coming, were many of them completely 
ruined. Amongst the number was Alderman Backwell, 
who when the crash came was a creditor of the Crown 
to the extent of £295,994, in lieu of which the king 
gave him an annuity of £17,759. Backwell died in Hol- 
land, whither he had repaired on the ruin of his business, in 
1679, and what remained of his business, together with 
his ledgers, appears to have gone into the hands of 
Messrs. Child. Only on that supposition—or that the 
books were transferred to their charge when Backwell’s 
son married a daughter of Francis Child, which he did— 
can the firm account for the possession of certain books 
which clearly did not contain their own business records. 
In these books can be read the items of our sale of 
Dunkirk to the French, the dishonourable surrender of 
which hastened the downfall of Clarendon; also the par- 
ticulars of the king’s own bank account, from which he 
drew his thousands to spend with such a lavish hand 
upon his favourites. Was it not fitting too, that the 
immortal Pepys of the ‘ Diary’ should have his ‘running 
cash ’ with the king’s banker ? 

The light-hearted Nell Gwynne, however, banked with 
Childs, and thoughtlessly on her death (in 1687) left her 
account overdrawn. Her ‘mark’ is to be seen in the 
bank’s books; also those of Titus Oates, Archbishop 
Tennison, Barbara Villiers (Duchess of Cleveland), Laurence 
Hyde, Earl of Rochester (as executor of Hyde Earl of 
Clarendon), Gilbert Burnet, afterwards Bishop of Salis- 
bury, Lord Keeper Guildford, Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, etc. Nor should we forget that William III. 
and his Queen Mary also trusted the Childs with their 
moneys. 

The firm had many a narrow ‘squeak’ besides the one 
above recorded ; but it came out of them so well that one 
fancies the house must have been founded in a lucky hour. 
Or is it the sign of the Marygold (with its motto, ‘ Ainsi 
mon Ame’) that has proved so propitious? In the year 
1689 it is recorded that the stability of the bank fora 
moment became precarious, owing to a rumour getting 
abroad that a run was about to be made upon it. This 
coming to the ear of the Duchess of Marlborough (then 
Lady Churchill), she at once set to work and collected 
amongst her friends all the gold that she possibly could, 
which she then took to the bank in her coach, and so 
enabled the firm to meet all demands. Hogarth made a 
couple of spirited oil sketches of the Duchess thus bring- 
ing succour to the bank; but what has become of them 
nobody seems to know. 

Sir Francis Child (for he was knighted in his old age) 
was successively Alderman, Sheriff, Lord Mayor, Governor 
of Christ’s Hospital, and Member of Parliament for the 
City, and, dying in 1713, was succeeded by other Childs, 
all apparently equally fortunate and respected citizens. One 
of them, Robert Child, it is true, was reminded that, in 
his domestic relations, even a prosperous banker is no more 
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exempt from misfortune that lesser men. The story goes 
that Lord Westmoreland was in love with Sarah Anne, his 
only daughter, and that he was opposed to the match. 
Westmoreland, however, was still received as a guest; 
and on one occasion, when dining at the banker's Berke- 
ley Square house, he, in course of conversation on matters 
relating to the course of true love, put the question to 
Mr. Child what he would do in case he loved a girl 
whose father was obdurate. Said the worthy banker, 
doubtless unthinkingly, ‘ Run away with her, to be sure.’ 
Lord Westmoreland took him at his word and eloped with 
the beloved Sarah Anne, making, of course, the shortest 
tracks for Gretna Green. The enraged father followed, and 
having the better horses, gained on the fugitive lovers 
as they neared the Scottish border, threatening a catas- 
trophe almost within sight of goal. To prevent this, 
Lord Westmoreland kneeled on the seat, took deliberate 
aim over the top of the carriage, fired, and being a good 
shot, killed Child’s leading horse and caused the chaise 
to overturn. Thus saved, the lovers duly ‘arrived,’ and 
were married by the convenient blacksmith (May 20, 
1712). Robert Child refused to forgive the wilful pair ; 
but, dying within the year, he left a handsome fortune to 
the first daughter of the union who should be called 
Sarah (after his wife). Legend says that, in order to 
obviate any possible chance of missing the fortune, Lord 
and Lady Westmoreland named all their girls Sarah. The 
inheritress of the fortune was Lady Sarah Sophia Fane, 
who survived to marry Lord Jersey, and to become in 
her turn the leading partner in the bank. 

Of the same Robert Child a more amusing anecdote 
is told. 
to preaching. 
near thereto, at the village of Heston, lived Sheridan. 
They were well known to each other, and one day when 
they met Child asked the dramatist to write him a ser- 
mon. This he agreed to do, and took for his text ‘A 
rich man,’ describing so exactly the character and pecu- 
liarities of Mr. Child, who was reputed to be a very 


He was of the Wesleyan persuasion, and given 
His residence was at Osterley Park, and 


penurious man, that it was patent to every one present 
when it was delivered who was the person aimed at in 
the discourse. 

In 1787 the firm purchased the famous ‘ Devil Tavern ’ 
which adjoined the Marygold on the east, and upon its 
site built a row of houses in a court called Child’s Place, 
finally cleared away in 1879. The ‘ Devil Tavern ’—so 
called because of its sign representing St. Dunstan tweak- 
ing the Father of Evil by the nose with his red-hot 
pincers, probably out of respect to the saint, whose church 
stood but a stone’s throw away on the other side of Fleet- 
street—had been the noisy resort of wits and boon 
companions since the time of James I. Shakespeare may 
have frequented it ; Ben Jonson certainly did, and in grim 
majesty presided over the merry meetings of the Apollo 
Club (almost the first of its kind in London), and saw to 
the proper observance of its rules, whereof the leading 
provisions were— 

Let none but guests or clubbers hither come ; 
Let dunces, fools, and sordid men keep home. 

The bust of Apollo (modelled from the head of the 
Apollo Belvedere) that once kept watch over the proceed- 
ings of the club, is still preserved in the bank ; also ‘ The 
Welcome ’—thought to have been written by jovial Ben 
himself-—which used to stand over the chimney-piece, 
inscribed in gilt letters on a black board. The verses 
commence — 

Welcome all who lead or follow 

To the oracle of Apollo 

Here he speaks out of his pottle, 
Or the Tripos, his tower bottle, etc. 
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Beneath the stanzas some enthusiastic admirer has added 
the brief epitaph on Jonson’s tombstone in Westminster 
Abbey— 

O rare Ben Jonson | 
In Jonson’s time the landlord’s name was Simon Wadloe, 
the original of ‘Old Sir Simon the King,’ the favourite 
air of Squire Western in Z’om Jones. 

When Temple Bar was condemned in 1874, on account 
of a large crack appearing in it, Messrs. Child were the 
tenants of the rooms over the archway, for which they 
paid a rental of twenty pounds a year to the Corporation. 
They were used as a storing-place for the old ledgers and 
other books connected with the bank, and as they amounted 
to many tons in weight, they may have been the means of 
relieving one of the most congested thoroughfares in the 
metropolis from an obstruction that had become a grievous 
nuisance. When the old incubus was finally removed there 
was doubtless much rejoicing over the light thereby let in at 
the sign of the Marygold, for though the old emblem and 
motto are no longer visible from the outside, the firm con- 
tinues to trade under them; and the original flower, 
quaintly carven in oak, green stained, and with gilt 
border, may still be seen of all men hanging over the 
door within, and beneath it the legend ‘ Ainsi mon ame’ 

a high motto, signifying that, as the Marygold ever 
turns its golden dise to the sun, the light of its life, 
so the soul of the banker towards the light of his life. 
A high and noble motto ! 


BY ORDER OF THE EMPRESS 
A DOCUMENT IN NINE NUMBERS 
BY K. GENT, M. BENSON, AND E. F. BENSON 


vil (continued)—BY E, F. BENSON 


‘ ADY LANCASTER entertained very largely at her 

L husband's desire, and a few weeks after this I re- 
ceived a card for an evening party from them. The house 
was full of beautiful things and of beautiful people, but the 
most beautiful of all, as the moon outshines the stars, was 
their hostess, dressed in white, with her great diamonds 
blazing on her breast and one great star in her black hair, 
and her beauty outshining her diamonds, and, looking at 
her, it seemed worth while that all human life with its 
tragedies, its miseries, its want, its ugliness should go grind- 
ing on, if it could, like the aloe, flower, if only once in a 
hundred years, into anything so wonderful as her. 

‘At that time I knew nothing of the horror of her life 
and she seemed to me the incarnation of success, which to 
so many is another word for happiness. 

‘Later in the evening I saw her coming towards me 
through the crush, and as one might stop to see a beautiful 
picture, I waited till she had passed. But when she got 
close to me she saw me, and beckoned to me. 

‘« Tet us go on to the balcony for a moment,” she said, 
“it is terribly hot here,” and taking my arm, we went 
slowly through the room, she stopping now and then to 
speak to a friend, or greet a late arrival. But once outside 
she dropped my arm, and, turning round full face, spoke 
rapidly. 

««T must ask you,” she said, “ though there is no reason 
why you should do me a favour, never again to come here. 
My husband insisted that I should send you a card, and 
he will do so again. I ask you to refuse always. You 
remind me very much of your brother, and though I respect 
and like him I do not wish to be reminded of him. Please 
do not attempt to account to yourself for my action. 
Please let it remain perfectly inexplicable, and perfectly 
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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Vor. XV. (New Series) 


REVIEWS 
TWO VOICES OF TO-DAY 


The Father of the Forest, and other Poems. 
Watson. London: Lane. 
Poems. By W.B. Yeats. London: Unwin. 


Mr. William Watson’s new booklet recalls to us—though its 
cover is of a more esthetic hue—one of those green-clad Ten- 
nysonian volumes whose choice contents afforded keen delight to 
the literary connoisseur, and which were recognised, upon their 
successive appearances, as being permanent contributions to 
English poetry. Mr. Watson, it is true, presents us on this 
occasion with a good deal less for our money than the late 
Laureate was wont to do, but we are not disposed to quarrel 
with his frugality when we consider the loose and slovenly 
verbiage of less practised and scrupulous singers. Here, at all 
events, the critic feels, is one who will allow nothing to go out 
into the world under his name that is not as perfect as his art 
can make it; and if there be signs of a too-sensitive self- 
consciousness in his concluding ‘Apologia,’ no one can deny 
that these lines area faithful description of the work Mr. Watson 
has done, and of the lofty purpose which has hitherto been the 
lode-star of his endeavours : 


By WILLIAM 


I too, with constant heart, 
And with no light or careless ministry, 
Have served what seemed the Voice; and unprofane, 
Have dedicated to melodious ends 
All of myself that ieast ignoble was. 
For though of faulty and of erring walk, 
I have not suffered aught in me of frail 
To blur my song; I have not paid the world 
Ihe evil and the insolent courtesy 
Of offering it my baseness for a gift. 
The poem from which the volume takes its name, ‘ The Father 
of the Forest,’ is itself [suggestive of Tennyson, though it 
lacks the lightness of touch which is so admirable in ‘The 
Talking Oak.’ Mr. Watson’s yew, like its sturdy prototype, 
holds converse with the poet, but its language (as befits a 
churchyard tree) is of a more sombre and sententious cast : 
Who prates to me of arms and kings, 
Here in these courts of old repose ? 
Thy babble is of transient things, 
Broils, and the dust of foolish blows. 
Thy sounding annals are at best 
The witness of a world’s unrest. 
Goodly the ostents are to thee, 
And pomps of Time: to me more sweet 
The vigils of Eternity 
And Silence patient at my feet ; 
And dreams beyond the deadening range 
And dull monotonies of Change. 


For the rest, ‘The Father of the Forest’ gives its author an 
Opportunity for introducing a series of those verbal vignettes 
for which he is justly famous—fortunate bits of craftsmanship 
such as 


Or when a thousand witcheries lay, 
Felled with one stroke, at Fotheringay, 


or (still more vividly) 


The warring faiths, the wavering land, 
The sanguine sky's delirious glow, 
And Cranmer's scorched, uplifted hand. 
The ‘Hymn to the Sea,’ written in the elegiac metre which Mr. 
Watson handles more skilfully than any other living writer, is, 
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we think, the finest and most characteristic thing in the book. 
The lustral mission of ocean—its ‘priest-like task of pure 
ablution’—crystallised once for all in the inimitable phrase 
of Euripides 

Oddacca KduCer ravra tavOporev Kaka, 

its vehement but ineffectual wooing of the land, its deep- 
mouthed harmonies, and its untiring energy are nobly handled 
in these sonorous couplets. It is ill quoting from a poem which 
should be studied as an organic whole, but where could be 
found a more felicitous catalogue of the august phenomena of 
nature than we have in the following passage? 
When, at his banquet, the Summer is p urple and drowsed with repletion ; 

When, to his anchorite board, taciturn Winter repairs ; 
When by the tempest are scattered magnificent ashes of Autumn ; 

When, upon orchard and lane, breaks the white foam of the Spring ; 
When in extravagant revel the Dawn, a Bacchante upleaping, 

Spills, on the tresses of Night, vintages golden and red ; 
When, as a token at parting, munificent Day, for remembrance, 

Gives, unto men that forget, Ophirs of fabulous ore ; 
When, invincibly rushing, in luminous palpitant deluge, 

Hot from the summits of Life, poured is the lava of noon ; 
When, as yonder, thy mistress, at height of her mutable glories, 

Wise from the magical East, comes like a sorceress pale. 
The generous, yet discriminating, stanzas on ‘The Tomb of 

Burns‘ sum up, as it seems to us, al] that can be said on that 
subject of profound interest 

the fantastic fray, 
The duel of the spirit and clay, ° 
and present a portrait of the great Lowlander, from which no 
single feature is missing. Let ‘the meanly wise, the feebly 
good’ take these lines to heart when next they would be scruti- 
nising with their petty microscopes the misdeeds of their 


betters : 
Not ours to gauge the more or less, 


rhe will’s defect, the blood’s excess, 

lhe earthly humours that oppress 
The radiant mind. 

His greatness, not his littleness, 
Concerns mankind. 

Three sonnets and a couple of lyrical pieces complete ‘the 
harvest of the spirit’ which Mr. Watson has garnered into this 
small, but by no means insignificant, volume. It is adorned 
with a capital portrait of the poet, and it will undoubtedly 
extend an already assured reputation. 

The work of Mr. W. B. Yeats offers a singular contrast to 
that we have just been discussing. Its dreamy vagueness and 
its persistent mysticism fall strangely on the ear after Mr. 
Watson’s clean-cut and virile phrases. The Celtic tempera- 
ment of Mr. Yeats shrinks from the definite, the actual, and the 
obvious, and takes refuge in the dim region of old Irish legend, 
peopled with sheeogues, and sowlths, and thivishes, and other 
uncanny and dubious creatures. Amid these congenial sur- 
roundings he allows his imagination to run to all lengths, and 
his poetry at times comes perilously near degenerating into 
a mere phantasmagoria. This is the case in ‘The Countess 
Cathleen, which, with all its undeniable beauties, never 
succeeds in getting hold of the reader, and leaves him, at its 
conclusion, uncertain of what it has been about, like one who 
awakes from a nightmare. ‘The Land of Heart’s Desire’ was 
indeed, to the credit of a London manager, put upon the stage : 
but its gossamer texture proved unsuitable for theatrical wear 
and tear, and it was soon withdrawn. In the present volume 
(which is charmingly printed and bound), both of these poems 
reappear, together with ‘The Wanderings of Usheen,’ and 
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numerous ballads and lyrics: and thus collected, they form a 
body of refined and delicate verse, which cannot fail to confirm 
its writer’s claim, despite the limitations at which we have 
hinted, to a distinguished place among the singers of the closing 
century. 


THE APOSTLE OF SWEETNESS AND LIGHT 


Letters of Matthew Arnold, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged 
by GEORGE W. E. RussELL. London: Macmillan. 


Vir dulcissime et lucidissime—so it was suggested to Lord 
Salisbury that he ought, as Chancellor of Oxford University, to 
address Mr. Matthew Arnold. And the anecdote illustrates 
neatly Arnold’s popular reputation at its zenith. The public 
knew him as the coiner or populariser of telling phrases, and 
as the apostle of sweetness and light. Disraeli, himself a 
master in all the art and artifice of the phrase-maker, com- 
plimented Arnold especially as the ‘launcher of phrases.’ 
‘ Sweetness and light’ got into the pages of the comic papers ; 
and ‘cultchah, Arnold’s watchword and ideal distorted and 
degraded, was for years a standing dish in Punch, so that verily 
the Philistines had their revenge. Many writers railed at 
‘Dizzy,’ but few resisted his praise, and it was perhaps Disraeli’s 
praise in addition to the flattering sense of popular appreciation 
that led Arnold to indulge more and more in the use of catch- 
phrases, till some of his later essays tended to be little more 
than a phrase repeated like the gag of the music-halls. The 
trick grew rather wearisome, and was responsible for most of 
such reaction as there has been since his death against 
his living reputation. The reaction has not been serious 
because there never was a popular craze about him, and the 
cult of his admirers was not fanatical. Arnold, of course, 
was not the man to expect or desire a fanatical following. It 
was his very mission to deprecate fanaticism. ‘ You see before 
you, gentlemen,’ said he to the Income-tax Commissioners at 
Edgware (with no more untruth than is perhaps tolerable 
among Income-tax Commissioners), ‘what you have often 
heard of—an unpopular author.’ Such reaction, however, as 
there has been has fastened rightly enough on the more 
perishable element in his work. Arnold’s real and high place 
in literature depends not on the catch-phrases of the later work 
but on his poetry and his earlier and purely literary criticism. 
The five new volumes of Messrs. Macmillan’s ‘ Eversley Series,’ 
containing the poetry and the two series of Essays in Criticism, 
will hold the pick of his writings. And one is glad to see that 
Messrs. Smith Elder are promising the much-wanted reprint 
of the Lectures on Translating Homer, welcome both for their 
inherent value and for their association with the immortal first 
preface to Essays in Criticism. Here is the Arnold of perma- 
nent literature, the exemplar and distiller rather than the 
preacher of culture. 

The time has, however, by no means yet come when it is 
possible to ignore or decent to overlook the work he did and 
the influence he exercised as preacher and apostle. If the later 
fashions of thinking and writing in England be dispassionately 
scrutinised, few influences will be found to count for more than 
that of the brilliant and witty author of Friendshif’s Garland 
and Culture and Anarchy. For if the word preaching did not 
in his case imply the conventional unction of manner, neither 
should his sustained playfulness mislead anybody as to his 
sincerity and earnestness of purpose. We all know now from 
the Letters which Mr. George Russell has edited for Messrs. 
Macmillan, how seriously he took his reforming mission, and 
how unaffectedly he deplored those defects of his countrymen, 
on which he bantered them with so persevering an air of 
affectation. He had not for nothing in his veins the blood of 
that distinguished race which has played the schoolmaster to its 
country to the third and fourth generation. He quite honestly 
detested, so Mr. Birrell discovers now with a slight pang of 
surprise, the type of thought and religion represented by the 
middle-class Dissenter. The very earliest of these letters are 


already full of disdain and disapproval of the ignorant pre- 
judice and unintelligent materialism of this prosperous England. 
Rancour and extravagance of tone were naturally distasteful to 
him, but beyond this he deliberately adopted and cultivated a 
lightness of manner and an urbanity of tone for the express 
purpose of exercising influence and making converts among 
the Philistines. 


He chose to charm apd persuade a few 
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among them rather than to smite his thousands with the jaw- 

bone of an ass. For this deliberate cultivation of a manner, 

though the manner was natural to him, he paid some inevitable 

penalty. The serious British public that had been trained into 

some understanding of thwackings with the jaw-bone, took 

leave to doubt the earnestness of this dainty gentleman with 

the superfine manner. Liberals with loud voices, like Mr. 

Frederic Harrison, bawled to him to take off his kid gloves and 

join in the mé/ée. None the less in Arnold's case, too, Wisdom 

was justified of her child, and his polite mingling of raillery 
and persuasiveness by degrees prevailed. If to-day the better 
criticism be guiltless at least of the judicial pomposities of the 
early Reviewers ; if our topical articles be no longer bastard 
Dickens, nor our serious articles debased Macaulay ; if the 
anarchic individualism of Mill’s liberty be no longer the whole 
creed of Liberalism, nor commercial prosperity held to satisfy 
all legitimate cravings of soul and spirit ; if physical science 
flushed with the brilliant novelty of its discoveries has not been 
allowed altogether to supersede the traditions of humane 
culture ; if the bonds of our insular ignorance and prejudice 
have been loosened ; if, finally, England is not split simply in‘o 
Puritans and Pagans—a prime agent in reformation was this 
Matthew Arnold masking with his superior raillery an earnest 
and on the whole a wise purpose. The gods of Pailistia, which 
so far had weathered the thunders of Carlyle and the lightnings 
of Ru-kin, collapsed by degrees under the soft but stinging rain 
of Mr. Arnold’s mockery. The intelligent Liberal, of a quarter of 
a century ago, found it more easy to resist the fury of the prophet 
and the ecstasy of the seer than the sweet and slightly super- 
cilious reasonableness of this cultivated man of the world. 

To use a Frenchism of the kind that he himself affected, 
Arnold had in an eminent degree tle defects of his qualities; 
and the defects and limitations which were already perceptible 
enough in his published writings are writ still more plainly in 
his domestic letters. There is no denying that he was a 
‘superior person.’ He was the victim of what Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has called the ‘anti-patriotic bias’ to an almost 
ludicrous extent. It would be easier to deal with his very 
modified appreciation of Tennyson and Browning and Mr. 
Swinburne, if he had not blown the big critical trumpet on 
behalf of several such second-rate Frenchmen. It is unfor- 
tunate that he should have happened to speak disparagingly of 
Browning and Mr. Swinburne who both spoke with so much 
generous enthusiasm of Arnold. Yet we are inclined to think 
that the critics have made too much of these expressions in his 
letters. It is nota moral defect, if you happen not to have a 
taste for writers who happen to admire you. And after all to 
whom should a man confess his secret hope that his own work 
is as good as his betters’, if not to his mother and sisters? It 
is not a moral defect, but it is perhaps an intellectual defect in 
acritic. It is perfectly clear that Arnold had no more what he 
called the fair for contemporary excellence than had that 
object of his unalloyed admiration, Sainte-Beuve. It is sad 
that a critic who disparaged Tennyson should take Zhe 
Silver King seriously. .To some, however, is given the gift 
of prophecy, to others the interpretation of tongues. These 
obvious limitations cannot obscure the manifest fact that 
both Arnold and Sainte-Beuve were great critics, though 
they could not forget all the ages for the sake of Messzeurs les 
Contemporains. none sense the letters are a disappointment. 
Arnold was, both by endowment and opportunity, one of the 
few of whom it was possible to hope that he might be found in 
the select company of great letter-writers. That hope has not 
been fulfilled. But the disappointment is not without com- 
pensation. Arnold, scared apparently by the exposed lives 
of the Carlyles, forbad a biography in his own case. Of the 
man who, besides influencing his generation deeply and 
permanently, has added to English literature pages both of 
poetry and prose, which we believe the world will not willingly 
let die, the only biography the world is to have is in these letters 
to his mother, and sisters, and a few friends. But this biography 
at all events shelters no idol. Here was a man of genius who 
was a reverent and devotedly attentive son, a true and tender 
husband, a romantically affectionate father ; and because of 
this and beyond this, a good citizen to boot. Clever letters 
are a delight; but it is delightful also to find a clever man 
sometimes too good to be clever. And that is how we read 
these family letters of Matthew Arnold, 
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THE CRACKING OF CHINA 


The China-Japan War: Compiled from Japanese, Chinese and 
Foreign Sources. By VLADIMIR, lately of the * * * * 
Diplomatic Mission to Corea. London: Low. 


If the writer of this book be, as his pseudonym would import, 
a Russian, he is assuredly one of those who, as Bismarck put 
it, have not yet tucked in their shirt tails. For his Orientalism 
is as the mark of the beast and bewrayeth him into diction 
akin to that of the Bengali Babu. It is, indeed, transparently 
Oriental to pretend not to be so under the circumstances, and 
Viadimir shows lack of touch with Western notions of fair play 
in seeking to hide a nationality which becomes patent after 
reading a few pages of a work, nominally penned ‘to correct 
the mistakes and prejudices of the transient moment.’ For the 
mistakes would appear to have all been made on one side and 
the prejudices are decidedly in favour of the other. Still, while 
refusing to acknowledge the contest under notice as ‘ the great 
war of the century,’ it is possible to welcome this fairly succinct 
narrative of its salient incidents and understandable summary 
of the events leading up to it. It is but rarely that the writer’s 
style, albeit un-English, ‘ risks to become unintelligible,’ and it 
is to be hoped that he will accept adverse criticism like the 
Emperor T’ai-tsung, of whom he observes that when obliged 
to raise the siege of a Korean city, ‘ this check did not arouse his 
vanity.’ 

The sequence of complications culminating in hostilities is 
piainly traced, the author admitting that Korean sympathies 
were on the side of China at the commencement of the crisis, 
and that the Korean Government to the Jast maintained that 
the Chinese troops at Asan came at its request, and could not 
leave till desired by it todo so. The vexed question of suze- 
rainty can only be satisfactorily settled by a neutral writer. But 
it seems clear that so long as Korea admitted that she was a 
tributary country to China, the renunciation by Japan of her 
own alleged suzerainty in 1876 could not render the first-named 
state independent. The delivery of Hung, the assassin of Kim- 
ok-Kiun, to a sympathetic government and the surrender to 
the Chinese authorities by the United States at Shanghai of 
two Japanese spies are the bases of some special pleading, 
which also fails to convince. Vladimir’s chronicle of the 
campaign is for the most part like his native rice, dry but 
nutritious, though there are occasional refreshing passages of 
gush and gasconade. Whilst, too, the operations leading up to 
the capture of Phyong-yang are given with some needless detail, 
those in Manchuria are in proportion rather baldly summarised. 
He claims that the task of the invaders was greatly facilitated 
by the fact that the educated natives of China, Japan and Korea 
tho1igh speaking languages entirely different one from the other, 
employ identical characters, expressing ideas rather than sounds 
to convey their meaning in writing, justas in Europe all nations 
make u:e of the Arabic numerals though calling them by diffe- 
rent names. But that this enabled Japanese troops to make 
more successful progress than French or English in China 
remains open to discussion. Vladimir is plainly no soldier, 
and, as a rule, wisely eschews comment on the purely military 
Situation. All his geese are, however, swans, and the little finger 
of a Japanese divisional commander is thicker than the loins 
of the German General Staff. ‘It is,’ he remarks, ‘ truly sur- 
prising what complexity of results the Japanese can produce 
from the simplest military movement ’—like Christmas gifts 
from a conjurer’s hat. ‘They obtain this by never losing sight 
of the principal object of the campaign, the details then 
naturally follow on as an inevitable consequence.’ Even Moltke 
failed to find such single-minded impeccability. Yet Vladimir 
has to admit that General Katsura’s advance on Hai-cheng in 
December was hazardous and inexcusable in face of any but a 
Chinese army and that it may appear strange that this leader 
should have been allowed to move alone when the second army 
could have co-operated by simultaneously pressing northward 
from Chinchow. He finds, however, an excuse which is delight- 
ful. It had been ‘generally supposed that Japan could only 
win bya rush, taking China by surprise—the Japanese were 
resolved to explode this error by beating their adversaries 
leisurely and convince the world that they could win as they 
liked” So he can pluck figs from thistles over the relinquish- 
ment of Port Arthur. For ‘there was no dishonour even to 
the most punctilious patriotism to yield a little to the courteous 
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remonstrances of the three greatest military powers of the 
world.’ As to the Japanese Tommy Atkins, ‘he knows that 
his name will be for ever remembered and cherished and for 
this hope of immortal glory he thinks he can well sacrifice a 
few years of vulgar existence with its deceptive pleasures and 
wearying cares. He seems as fond, too, of high-flown oaths as 
the armies of the first French Republic. Before attacking the 
Talien Bay forts the rank and file ‘ swore they would die rather 
than retire without taking the place,’ a resolution rendered 
unnecessary by the garrison bolting on their approach. Yet, 
whilst ‘enterprises of reckless daring so congenial to the 
Japanese soldier’ are made the most of, there is never a hint of 
that merciless bloodthirst which, according to European corres: 
pondents, was not confined to one side alone. That Japan has 
yet something to learn from a military point of view was shown 
by one officer committing suicide when he failed to secure 
sufficient transport, and another because illness had checked 
his leading his troops to the assault. For a soldier’s life is not 
given him to squander over his private feelings. 

The naval battle off Hai-yang Island is somewhat drily 
narrated, though comprehension is facilitated by a series of 
plans illustrating the position of the vessels at various stages of 
the fight. In summing it up, the writer remarks ;— 

‘It is the first naval engagement between two fleets provided 
with modern improvements in the art of war, and it was carried 
out on an entirely original plan. The beautiful evolutions of 
the Japanese fleet were totally different from ancient tactics, 
but they are the only ones adapted to the high speed and heavy 
armament in quick-firing guns of modern navies. Rapid con- 
centration and a crushing fire on the enemy’s weak point can 
now be easily effected by a skilful admiral, and the ancient line 
of battle, with its series of single engagements between vessels 
battering away at each other until one struck its flag, is to be 
completely discarded. . . . We must feel a deep admiration for 
Admiral Ito when we consider how he was able to win the 
battle by a series of beautiful evolutions, which, guarding the 
weak vessels, always had for their ultimate aim the destruction 
of the enemy. As he did not expect to meet the Chinese, and 
had to form his plans on the spur of the moment, his merit is 
all the more surprising. He had in about an hour to conceive 
evolutions for which he had no historical precedents, as no con- 
siderable naval battle had yet been fought with ironclads, and 
none with quick-firing gnns.’ 

In view of the absence of all tactics and the lack of proper 
ammunition on the part of the Chinese, this recalls one of the 
elder Pierce Egan’s fistic heroes who, ‘having nothing to 
oppose him, displayed powers that astonished the ring.’ But 
the efficacy of torpedo-boat attacks was certainly exemplified 
at Wei-hai-wai, though here too the defence was equally feeble. 
Noting that the case of the Kowshing ‘ presented a complicated 
question of international law, which the Japanese officers had 
to settle in a few hours,’ and, ‘resolved correctly,’ he rightly 
concedes that her fate sealed that of the Chinese troops at Asan, 
and determined the result of the campaign ; for the presence 
of twelve hundred fresh soldiers under a skilled officer like 
Major von Hannecken should have bidden fair to check General 
Oshima’s attack on the Chinese positiun at Su-sa-chang. 

However, Vladimir looks down on fallen China as a house- 
maid on a dropped and shattered platter and deals with her 
with all the impartiality of contempt. The studied opposition 
to Western civilisation on the part of her upper class, who foresee 
in its advent the downfall of their own oligarchy, and the 
tendency of her national education to discourage any latent 
warlike spirit are put forward as the main reason for her collapse. 
But touching her supposed impenetrability to all foreign 
influence he contends that it is quite erroneous to hold she has 
never changed, that her history counts twenty-four dynasties, 
many of which were foreign and established by conquest, and 
that every political change brought with it a complete change 
of dress and customs and a considerable change in internal 
administration. Hence, it is his view that ‘if left to themselves 
the Japanese would have conquered the whole Chinese Empire,’ 
and that ‘China in her hour of shame and disgrace may seek 
consolation by the reflection that she has fallen before a nation 
of heroes, who, in the exultation of unparalleled triumphs pre- 
served those rare sentiments of equanimity which dictate friend- 
ship even to the enemy.’ Japan is, meanwhile, becoming ‘a 
crucible in which the knowledge accumulated by the secular 
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_experience of the East and the West will be fused and amal- 


gamated, giving forth as its product a new form of civilisation 
on a wider basis.’ A series of carefully compiled tables show 
at a glance the composition and numerical strength of the 
various contending armies and the tonnage, armament and 
speed of the vessels engaged, and a map further helps to the 
understanding of the operations described, though it lacks some 
place-names mentioned in the text. Japan not only produced 
‘a rich literature of the war,’ on which the author has freely 
drawn, but a crop of Melton Priors, Villierses and Woodvilles; 
whose work has also been profited by, and supplemented by 
portraits of officers and soldiers including the bugler, Shirakami 
Geniiro, versified in death by Sir Edwin Arnold. 


A BOOK OF RUSKIN DRAWINGS 


Studies in Both Arts. Being ten subjects drawn and described 
by JOHN RUSKIN. London : George Allen. 


Ten beautiful drawings by Mr. Ruskin reproduced in excel- 
lent style cannot but be acceptable. If his practical knowledge 
of art has ever been doubted this volume should remove any 
such doubt. The two drawings dated 1841, when Mr. Ruskin 
was hardly more than one and twenty, could hardly be beaten 
in their style, and itis clear that had he chosen to devote him- 
self exclusively to the practice of drawing and painting he must 
have become a considerable artist. As to whether he could 
ever have been a great one it is useless to speculate. His 
work exhibits some obvious limitations. He was too much 
under the influence of the masters he admired, and he failed 
to show much [power of artistic effect and composition. The 
first drawing in the volume—the Porta Capuana at Naples is 
a beautiful piece of careful work in full clear light. The 
reproduction is probably ona reduced scale froma pen drawing 
with shadows washed in with sepia. It looks like an improved 
version of a lithograph in the charming style in which draw- 
ings by Harding, Prout and others were formerly reproduced, a 
style which went out of fashion, but which will probably be 
admired again some day. This drawing is a very charac- 
teristic example of Mr. Ruskin’s work—industrious, careful, 
and delicate, but wanting in artistic effect. The point of view 
is well chosen, but while the true artist would have insisted 
upon some sort of composition, with regard to light and shade, 
Mr. Ruskin was satisfied to study the detail line by line. In 
another view of Naples, with Vesuvius in the distance, the 
influence of Turner is obvious. Here there is some effect, but 
it is timidly suggested under a recollection of the sort of way in 
which Turner might have treated a sketch of the kind. ‘ Bonne- 
ville’ has more vigour. It isa drawing of the highest value to 
students and amateurs, showing what may be attempted and 
what should be avoided. Turner would not have been satisfied 
to leave the whole of the foreground merely indicated, but this 
is asa rule exactly what the amateur ought to do. 

The studies of buildings at Venice are admirable as outlines, 
but in each case the subject is placed symmetrically in the 
middle of the paper and viewed exactly opposite to the 
spectator without any attempt at effect. One of these studies 
is in colour, and the book contains one other sketch in colour, 

a view of the mountains of the Lake of Annecy. Both of these 
studies show the same want of effect in relation to colour which 
all the drawings show in relation to composition, and light and 
shade. In the Fondaco de’ Turchi there is a bright patch of 
orange under an arch on the left which is quite out of keeping, 
and even if one covers that up the rest of the drawing fails to 
show any harmonious scheme of colour or any attempt to 
prevent the eye from wandering over all the work unsatisfied. 
The other coloured study is little more than a tinted wutline. 
The original appears to have been done in water-colour, and if 
the chromo-lithograph may be trusted it shows that the colour 
has been put on with a very considerable want of command of 
the_brush. A street at Miinster may be compared with the first 
view of Naples. The ‘ Miinster’ appears to be a later drawing. 
The hand seems to be less skilful, there is less precision of out- 
line, and the point of view is less well selected. But one sees 
the same want of eye for effect and the same lack of composi- 
tion. Still there is the conscientious regard for detail, the 
delicacy and the love of beauty which all Mr, Ruskin’s work 
exhibits. 
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A view of the ‘ North side of the Valley of Chamouni’ is a 
remarkable study of an impossible subject—rocks, pines, glaciers 
and aiguilles drawn with wonderful patience and fidelity. Two 
fine drawings of the famous tombs at Verona complete the set, 
a very valuable collection of specimens of Mr. Ruskin’s work 
in various styles. 

Turning to the compiler’s share of the work it must ‘be 
noticed that the expression ‘ Both Arts’ implies two only and 
seems indeed to imply that there are but two, and yet nobody 
need look further than this book to discover a third art. The 
art of bookmaking is one to which the maxim avs est celare 
artem points an ideal rarely approached ; in this book it has 
been lost sight of, or the aim has been missed altogether. The 
manufacturer of the book, who supplies a short introduction 
and signs it ‘ W. G. C.,’ gives but a few words of excuse for his 
process, and in so restraining himself he has acted wisely, fora 
bit of work badly done ought to have as little explanation as a 
good work requires. 

It is probably safe to assuine that ‘ W. G. C.’ is Mr. Colling- 
wood, a faithful but not brilliant admirer of Mr. Ruskin. If he 
has other projects in mind for exploiting ‘the Master’ it may 
not be a waste of words to advise him how to set about his task, 
by showing him what he ought to have done in the present 
case. He ought to have stated precisely in the case of each 
drawing what was the size of the original and what was the 
method of the work—whether the outline was done with pen or 
pencil, how the shadows were put in, whether chalk or charcoal 
or body-colour was used, and so on, and he should have given 
the date in every case. As to the illustrative or ornamental 
selections from Mr. Ruskin’s writings a few words of 
explanation and the reason and method of the compilation 
with an exact reference at the place and not merely in 
an introductory table would have been an improvement. 
Some of the pieces are not well chosen, and in one case 

the reference is wrong. It is not correct to say that the 
drawings are described by Mr. Ruskin. Bits from his writ- 
ings have been put together and attached with more or less 
appropriateness to the various subjects, something after the 
manner of a compiler of a birthday book. A piece of petulant 
complaint about the weather is no fitting accompaniment to 
the first drawing of Naples, but for the rest the selections are 
cleverly put together. The cover of the book, designed by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, is not a particularly happy piece of 
work, 


AN IMPERIAL PROTEUS 


By CHARLES LOWE. London: 


Bliss. 


The final word of the biography of William II., the present 
German Emperor, is still to write, and it will not be spelled in 
a few syllables. At this early stage of his reign, vibrating with 
nervous vitality as it is, any biographical sketch of the Deutsche 
Kaiser carries with it the reproach of ‘ previousness, and such 
an attempt as this before us justifies the excuse of the writer, 
that it must of necessity bea torso only. To a monarch who 
lives every moment of his reign, and who never wearies of 
drawing down upon him the eye of Europe, a larger history 
must ultimately be vouchsafed us. Still it would take a worse 
writer than Mr. Lowe to write a dull book, however imperfect his 
materials, that had for its hero William the Smasher, Imperator 
Imitator, that Young Man in a hurry, who has been the source 
of so much lively interest to all Europe. For, however widely 
opinion differs respecting the wisdom or expediency of many of 
his actions, however hostile may be the occasional criticisms 
which fall from the lips of nations, no man has stamped himself 
more indelibly upon his age, no man has shown more clearly 
that he has a mind which knows what it wants, and a will to 
see that it gets it. Not the personality of Mr. Gladstone him- 
selfin his palmiest days was more consistent and emphatic 
than is that of the German Emperor. It is one of the most 
surprising phenomena of this phenomenal century that, close at 
the end of it, when the war whoop of an advancing and destroy- 
ing Democracy is ringing shrilly in all our ears, there should be 
fonnd a monarch whose belief in the divine right of kings is as 
deep-rooted as ever it was in the hearts of the Stuarts them- 
selves. Moreover, the belief in kingdom by the Grace of God 
is backed by a powerful will, and a vigorous and energetic per- 


The German Emperor. 
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sonality, which may enable him successfully to accomplish that 
which the Stuarts but faint-heartedly attempted. The ordinary 
Englishman at least has no reason to withhold his admiration 
from the honesty, energy, and originality of a man whose body 
is no less active and untiring than his mind. In spite of a 
physical defect, which had debarred any of his subjects from 
military service, he has made himself one of the most efficient 
and dashing officers in his own magnificent army. The 
Emperor William believes in himself, and that is only the first 
step to making the world believe in him. But next to himself 
he believes in his own race and the house of Hohenzollern, 
Not for nothing was the study of history his favourite one in 
the education time of his life. Hardly a speech of his, and 
Europe knows how numerous they are, that does not contain 
some pat historical allusion to point his moral or adorn his tale. 
And if he has rambled in the history of Europe, he is truly at 
home in that of Prussia and his own Royal House. He seems 
to have assimilated all that was interesting or valuable from 
each of his ancestors and let the rest go by. He had the ‘noble 
reforming rage of the great elector ; Frederick William’s passion 
for soldiers with the fury for scolding his subjects ; Frederick 
the Great’s avowed thirst for glory Jer se; Frederick William 
the Fat’s affability and love of feasting ; Frederick William 
the Fourth’s eloquence and idealism; William the First’s 
astonishing familiarity with the Councils of the Almighty ; and 
Frederick the Third’s habit of flirtation with the forward spirit 
of the time.’ 

He is no hide-bound Tory, no gaiter-button soldier, no 
laggard in peace or war. He is well up to the value of puff 
and advertisement, to the importance of keeping the private | 
well in the public eye. On the one hand, this self-conscious 
egotist, almost more imperious than Imperial, yet withal having 
the root of the matter in him, is the type of his age, the spirit 
of restless progression ; on the other, a fling-back to the abso- 
lutism of two hundred years ago, a reincarnate phantom of 
medizval feudalism. He takes his crown from God, and for 
the rest Aoc volo, sic jubeo,; and it isa blessing for all concerned 
that his orders are nearly always in the direction of the noblest 
and best. Once grasp the Kaiser’s conception of monarchy, 
once realise all that the word means to him, and it is easy to 
account for his actions and to pigeon-hole that wonderful versa- 
tility of his in word and deed. In the first place, it accounts 
for his excessive devotion to and belief in the army. It is his 
firm belief that the safety and stability of Germany depends on 
the possession, if not the use, of arms. By the sword was the 
Empire built, and by the sword must it be maintained. The 
country Owes more to its armies than to its parliaments. 
Bayonets are more effective than blether. Small wonder that 
it was the army, the mainstay of his monarchy, which became 
the primary object of his solicitude. Passionately fond of sol- 
diering in all its forms, yet is he anything but bellicose, and the 
peace of Europe would never be disturbed if the matter rested 
with him alone. But he knows well the value of military 
Strength to keep down enemies abroad and at home. He 
makes no secret that the greatest enemies of himself and his 
country are the Socialists, and that he has less fear of danger 
from without than from upheaval from within. 

In the light of such facts, do the following extracts from his 
speeches contain matter for surprise? ‘For you,’ he Says to 
some recruits, ‘there is only one foe, and that is my foe; the 
soldier should not have a will of his own, but all of you should 
have one will, and that is my will. There exists only one law, 
and that is my law. William the Second’s unfilial attitude at 
the time of his father’s illness and his dismissal of Bismarck 
have perhaps more than anything else drawn down upon him 
the disapproval of the many. But, for ourselves, we think he 
had excuse for what he did at these critical periods of his 
life. His model had ever been, not his sentimental and 
Civilian-minded father, but his grandfather, the old Emperor. 
The Crown Prince Frederick, worn out with the enforced in- 
activity of his life and the approach of his fatal disease, was 
too depressed to show any of that vigour of action which had 
distinguished the old Emperor and was so greatly to dis- 
os the young Prince. Frederick felt himself supplanted. 

¢ who is at once the son of so great a father, he sadly 
remarked, ‘and the father of so gifted a son may well be 
considered superfluous.’ There is no proof that his son thought 
so, but he knew his father was inclined to peace and that his 
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policy would lead him to neglect the true maintenance of the 
army ; So reactionary were his political views, so prone was he 
to adopt the English democratic form of Parliamentary govern- 
ment, that the son foresaw danger ahead under such rule. 
He felt, as many sons have done before, and will do again, 
that he was a better man than his father for the throne. But 
when death came at length, it was signalised by an act of 
military ostentation, which, however necessary for showing 
the world that the son meant to be absolute and irresponsible 
king in his own castle, must, to say the least, have appeared to 
his bereaved mother a flagrant display of filial disrespect and 
general bad taste. The dismissal of Bismarck his subjects 
found harder to forgive, but it seems perfectly justifiable to any 
one who appreciates the line of policy the Emperor had marked 
out for himself and intended to follow. The reconciliation, 
when it came, was spontaneous and ample, and Showed that 
William can be as generous as at times he can be invincible 
and immovable. For brightly written particulars of the Ems 
peror as tourist, as saviour of society, and as the lightning 
artist and exponent of Imperial versatility, we must refer the 
reader to Mr. Lowe’s book. We have hinted that it would be 
impossible to write a dull book with sucha hero, Mr. Lowe 
is entitled to more positive praise; he has given us a highly 
interesting sketch of one of the most brilliant performers on the 
stage of the European theatre, and in course of time we shall 
be quite prepared for the second volume, where we expect to 
find the collected wisdom of old age grafted on to the redundam 
exuberance of tireless youth. 


A REAL NOVELIST 


The Grey Lady. By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. London: 


Smith Elder. 


Mr. Merriman is the man who, so far as mere merit goes 
occupies the first place among our modern novelists. Upon 
this point we have entertained no doubt at all since that 
vigorous and entertaining story With Edged Tools came out 
from between the yellow covers of the CormAzd/ in the form of 
a book. And, if a passing reflection may be permitted, how 
great is the debt which the libraries of England owe to that 
same Cornhill Magazine? How many have been the novelists 
of the first order of merit whom this great house of publishers 
has introduced to the world in its pages’ Not for a moment 
do we urge that Mr. Merriman’s work is comparable with that 
of Thackeray, the maker of the old CosnAi//. All such com- 
parisons end, as the author of 777/éy found to his cost, in 
something like the belituling of the modern writer, and are 
not less childish nor less odious than the disputations of 
schoolboys concerning the respective merits of Thackeray 
and Dickens. As wisely might man compare dry cham- 
pagne with London stout. In fact, a genuine novelist, 
if he is to rise really—which is a thing very different 
to being puffed by the tea-party until the public rebels 
out of sheer weariness—must have one quality which dis- 
tinguishes him from his contemporaries and from his pre- 
decessors alike. That quality is originality, not merely old 
originality ina new form, but a new species of originality to be 
added to the numerous but not innumerable kinds of originality 
with which the world of letters has been familiar for a long 
time. Such originality the Decadents of the decade, the men 
who never knew the difference between the pen and the muck- 
rake, deemed themselves to possess; as if, forsooth, filth and 
genius were necessarily synonymous merely because the genius 
of the Renascence was spattered with filth. A claim to 
originality, based on these grounds, is merely a dirty paradox. 
Indeed, when Mr. Merriman began to write, it was emphati- 
cally original to write in a cleanly mood. It is not, however, 
merely by dint of purity of thought—a virtue possessed by 
some Sunday-school books if not by all—that Mr. Merriman 
has become, from the critical point of view, the best of our 
story-tellers. After all the true novel is a stirring story 
written in nervous English (or French, or Italian or what 
you will), constructed in such fashion that the reader realises 
without effort the characters of the avamatis persona 
and cannot, even with effort, lay down the volume when 
a single stroke of the clock warns him that the time has come 
for even the unjust to seek that sleep which untrustworthy tra- 
dition assigns to the just only. Mr. Merriman has proved by 
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Slaves of the Lamp and With Edged Tools that he is a novelist 
of that class. Zhe Grey Lady, albeit the story has little of 
obvious connectio1 with the title, will certainly not weaken 
his position. The plot is strong and not in the least like 
anything one has read before ; the tone of writing is manly, 
robust, and vigorous ; without the meretricious aid of adultery 
or seduction, without introducing petty philosophy or agnostic 
absurdity or rubbish about religion, the author arrests the 
attention of the reader. The male characters are intensely 
human; especially Lloseta, the serenely Quixotic Spaniard, 
Luke FitzHenry, the strong sailor in whom the overwhelming 
sadness of the sea intensifies the pessimism following from 
boyish failure, and John Craik, the kindly and careworn 
editor, who judges the taste of the purblind public with 
unfailing accuracy and cynicism. And Carr, the jovial, 
muscular and gallant blackguard, is true to life. The 
women, in our poor judgment, are portrayed with less art ; 
and this criticism is applicable particularly to the Grey Lady 
herself. On the other hand, the death-scene of the heroine— 
for we take it that the mean woman, who finds her true woman- 
hood when death frowns on her, is the heroine rather than the 
good woman who lives happily ever afterwards—is a noble 
piece of writing, and the description of the cyclone which over- 
took the Croonah, a description in which there is no unneces- 
sary word, is absolutely vivid. But it were not fair to tell the 
story. Suffice it to say that from beginning to end the action 
is real and stimulating ; that the plot is no mere cats-cradle of 
thin string which may be shattered at any moment, but of 
sufficient complication to be interesting, while it is consistent 
enough to produce an impression of reality ; that the environ- 
ment of this incident or that is described by the master hand 
of a man who never writes without knowledge. Altogether 
this is a powerful piece of work, full of vigour and imagination, 
that makes the sluggish blood run faster and leads us to look 
for something still better in the future. 


FICTION 


. Miss Grace of All Souls. By W.E. TIREBUCK. Heinemann. 

. "Mid Green Pastures. By E. RENTOUL ESLER. Low. 

. All Menare Liars. By JOSEPH HOCKING. Ward Lock. 

. Ina Hollow of the Hills. By BRET HARTE. Chapman. 

. The Temptress. By WM. LE QUEUX. Tower Publishing Co. 

. Chronicles of Martin Hewitt, By ARTHUR MORRISON, 
Ward Lock. 

7. Josephine Crewe. By HELEN M. BOULTON. Longmans. 

8. The Adventures of Captain Horn. By FRANK STOCKTON, 

Cassell. 
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1. There are strong passages, both argumentative and des- 
criptive, in Mr. Tirebuck’s story of a coal strike in Yorkshire. 
The Ockleshaws, a household of three generations of miners, 
and the loquacious managing little mother who rules them by 
virtue of a shrewd tongue and a tight grip of the family 
treasury, are attractive in spite of their externals, and among 
their numerous neighbours in Brookster’s yard, Britton Lloyd, 
the Welshman, Rachel Ockleshaw’s lover, is a fine fellow ofa 
different type. The strong family loyalty—which in general 
keeps in abeyance such differences as arise between old Dan, 
the loyal servant of a past generation, his son, Ned, the 
middle-aged, illiterate, but argumentative unionist, strong in 
the matter of his rights and hostile to the ‘ mesters’ as a class, 
and the better educated Sam, whose ambitions are all for the 
reconstruction of society from the point of view of the collective 
interests of manual labour—is the antiseptic element which 
makes the air of the pitman’s cottage endurable and wholesome. 
To our thinking Nance Ockleshaw, the house-mother, is the 
central figure, and more convincing than Miss Grace. Whether 
she is seen hospitably imparting of her store to Britton’s mam 
bach, the dark-eyed matron from far-off Wales who has made 
pilgrimage to see her son and his lass, and is received 
with a warm though rather unintelligible welcome from his 
Yorkshire friends, or tending with motherly pride the sick-bed 
of her clever son, or rejoicing in the visits of the vicar’s daughter, 
or confounding that very conventional clergyman by an ill- 
timed request for ‘summat prayerly’ on the occasion of his un- 
wonted visit, or circumventing old Dan in his purpose of reliev- 
ing the family distresses by betaking himself to the ‘house’— 
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Nance is ever admirable, and her stout heart does not 
fail her even when her rough mate is brought at last a 
corpse to his home, having paid with his life for his 
presence among the rioters. We have nothing but praise 
for the sympathy and skill with which the author has 
drawn his cottage interiors, or for the general vitality which 
pervades his presentment of the hardships attendant on the 
strike. In dealing with the other side of the question he is 
hardly so fair. The Brooksters, the hard man of business and 
his superfine son, may possibly be typical masters, but their 
conduct in forcing a strike in order to avail themselves of the 
enhanced prices of their stocks at the bank side, does not 
commend itself as very probable; and the character of Mr, 
Waide, the vicar in whom association with his wealthy parish- 
ioners has blunted all sympathy with the workers, is drawn 
with an animus which we would take the liberty of discount- 
ing heavily. Nor is the conduct of Grace, admirable as are 
her charity and enthusiasm for her labouring friends, so com- 
mendable in other respects. Sam is an excellent fellow, but 
hardly the mate for a woman of education and refinement 
and we should,jhave liked her better had she not made so 
hazardous an experiment, or had more forbearance for her 
fathers social prejudices. The incident of soldier Dick’s 
dereliction of duty is natural, and graphically described, but 
the extraordinary words of command attributed to the dragoons 
show scant acquaintance with the drill-book. 

2. Mrs. Esler has chosen another unfortunate title for another 
charming volume of stories. How they loved at Grimpat re- 
pelled by its name many who would have been delighted by 
the sketches of village life it contains, and ’.Wrd Green Pastures 
is not exactly an alluring title for fiction. It suggests affecta- 
tion and pastoral sentiment, and half a dozen other unpleasant 
qualities from which Mrs. Esler’s work is entirely free. And 
this is a great pity. For it is by no means to the advan- 
tage of the cause of good literature that Mrs. Esler should 
frighten away readers. Her work is too good to be sacri- 
ficed. The present volume contains eight stories in all, each 
admirable in its way, though some are less admirable than 
others. ‘ Miss Chrissie’s Protégé,’ ‘Time the Alchemist,’ and 
‘Jamie Myles’s Vehicle’ are perhaps the best of them. The 
charm of Mrs. Esletr’s stories lies in their wonderful simplicity 
and directness. They are evidently written with immense care, 
and her style possesses a certain distinction through its very sim- 
pleness of expression. Of all living writers she is probably the 
nearest we now have to the author of Cranford. After reading 
her books one feels that o1e knows Grimpat in something the 
same delightful and intimate fashion that one knows Cranford. 
Her characters have not the peculiar pathetic charm that hangs 
about Mrs. Gaskell’s Miss Matty ; but though Mrs. Esler deals 
with a lower stratum of society, her characters appeal to one 
in something the same way. Rebecca Hart, Gretta Mallock, 
Seth Gavin, Jabez Gaunt, how clear cut and distinct is the 
portrait of each, how intimately we know them! And the 
whole atmosphere of the book has the kindliness, the sim- 
plicity, the sympathy with human weakness and frailty which 
make Cranford so delightful. Though the sketches are in 
some ways rather realistic than otherwise, yet they depict a 
world seen through rosy spectacles. Every cloud has its silver 
lining. If the swans are not so very far removed from geese, 
the geese have all of them a touch of the swan about them. 
In the large mental sympathies of the writer, the sins and mis- 
takes of her characters fall into their due relation to the whole. 
She sees their temptations and enters into their excuses. Her 
devils are never so black as other people would paint them. 
Altogether "Mid Green Pastures is a charming book, which 
should win a great popularity among all those who care for 
tales of quiet country life devoid of all the more sensational 
incidents. The stories are not merely pretty. They have a 
distinct power of their own. 

3. Is any moral compatible with literary art? is the question 
which Mr. Hocking sets himself to answer in the affirmative. 
His powerful story, Ad/ Men are Liars, may be taken to be 
partly a polemic against agnosticism, and against the realism 
which describes moral disease without touching on its remedies. 
‘Is it art to leave a picture unfinished ?’ he pertinently asks. 
To him the picture of the disillusionment and degradation of a 
generous nature is incomplete without, at any rate, a suggestion 
of moral recovery. Stephen Edgcumbe, the orphan son of 
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religious parents, becomes the ward of a hard man of the world 
who has amassed wealth with unscrupulous keenness, and 
whose endeavour it is, by placing his nephew under the tuition 
of a clever cynic who directs his reading with a purpose, to dis- 
enchan: him not only w.th religion, but with all ethical sanctions 
except the barest utility. Stephen has a parasitical, though a 
lively intellect ; but the moral revolution is not complete until 
he has been seared in those feelings which influence him more 
vitally than logic, good or bad. It is when his uncle’s large 
fortune, to which he has been supposed the heir, is lost for the 
moment (for the astute Luke Edgcumbe does not allow such a 
trifle to stand long in his way), and when on his refusal to con- 
tinue to receive an allowance which in his opinion belongs to 
the creditors, his wife declines to share his poverty, and finally 
divorces him on evidence that she knows to be false, for the 
purpose of marrying another man, that Stephen parts company 
with belief, and in the end with decency. The only weak- 
ness of this part of the story is that Isabella Tempest and 
her father the Colonel are too barefaced in their snobbishness ; 
and the latter, with his mixture of church parade and private 
brutality, is drawa with too heavy a hand. But the squire and 
the parson seem cafifa lupina with more authors than the 
present. At any rate, whan we come to the ghastly side of 
London life, whether in razs or tinsel, there can be no doubt of 
the forcible realism of Mr. Hocking’s descriptions. Saturday 
night and Sunday in Battersea, and the night-club off the 
Strand are the more impressive from the contrast with the 
‘advanced’ chatter of Mrs. Price’s sa/om at Clapham. Nor are 
various types of combatant religionists, from Amos Collett, the 
modern Simon Magus of dissent, to the fanatical curate, who 
refuses to attend an old woman because she has been guilty of 
the ‘sin of schism,’ less incisively dealt with. The old woman, 
a type of decent penury, ‘Happy Elijah, the street preacher, 
and Hope Hillyar, the waif whose rescue when on the point of 
being drawn to ‘ the streets’ proves the saving of Stephen her 
rescuer, are lights which relieve the moral gloom. We cannot 
but commend the delicacy with which such episodes as poor 
Hope’s deliverance and other ‘ower true’ incidents of daily 
life are handled by the writer. He is at his best in such com- 
binations of the forcible and the discreet. Of humour there is 
little in this book. Even the two ‘brethren’ who assail the 
wretched Stephen, panting back to spiritual life, with volleys of 
inappropriate texts, fail to relieve the general sombreness of 
its style. A minor matter is a certain tendency to the ver- 
nacu'ar, or slavish, in diction. Miss Tempest calls her father 
‘Pa’ Peoo'e ‘rid?’ in carriages. ‘Bat there!’ is the favourite 
ejaculation oa the hero's lips. Yet on the whole the style 
is adequate; the ¢énouement is effective, in which Hope we 
think solves the problem rightly by marrying the repentant 
prodigal (maiden’s scruples notwithstanding) when a strange 
Nemesis has overtaken the wife who was his ruin; nor 
is the maintenance of a thesis inconsistent with a literary 
success. 

4. An admirable description of the suspense of Nature before 
an earthquake, ‘the earthquake weather before the big shake 
that dried up the river and stopped the mill,’ when Co'linson 
‘allowed that suthin’ was happenin’’ to his wife; and the 
pathetic figure of that lonely man himself, waiting year after 
year at the mill among the Californian mountains to which he 
had trysted her, confident that nothing but death could keep 
her from him, and ignorant of her treachery and the neighbour- 
hood of the couple who have wronged him—these are the 
cardinal features of Mr. Bret Harte’s fascinating little number 
in Messrs. Chapman’s new series of stories of adventure and 
incident. The rascal Chivers, the ‘ orator’ to the gang of road- 
agents, is a finished picture, his smooth villainy an apt foil to 
Collinson’s faith and truth. Preble Key, the successful lover 
of Alice, is commonplace enough, but even he acquires a certain 
dignity from the impressiveness of the closing scene in which 
Collinson quits this existence with a lie on his honest lips, a 
fabrication perpetrated for the benevolent, almost holy purpose 
of shielding the bereaved maiden from the knowledge of her 
brother's hideous fate. The Weston local colour, of course, is 
unimpeachable. 

5. Zhe Temptress isa lady who not only commits crimes her- 
self but induces others to go and do likewise, and that on the 
smallest pretext and without the smallest excuse. She and her 
accomplices are hardened criminals after the heart of the 


eminent Monsieur Gaboriau whose works have evidently 
been the object of Mr. Le Queux’s careful study. All the 
characters in the book except two commit at least one murder, 
and these two are left at the end of the story, recovered from 
attempted assassination and the effects of long imprisonment, 
happy in each other’s love and in the friendship of a couple of 
murderers who have also made a match of it. The style of the 
narrative is transpontine. The characters, who hail for the 
mest part from the Quartier Latin (of fiction), address each 
other in the most grandiose periods and never make use ofa 
short word if along one can be found to express their thoughts. 
They materially assist the narrative by indulging in long mono- 
logues couched always in fine language, and to show that they 
are really French sometimes say ‘oui’ instead of ‘yes.’ For 
the rest we have a murdering curate, divorce-court scenes, 
murder trials, convict prisons, druggings, stabbings, shootings, 
‘brutal myrmidons’ and all the accessories to that species of 
melodrama which is usually associated with the Surrey side of 
the river. Such fiction may find a public, but we doubt whether 
it is a public that is in the habit of paying six shillings for its 
shockers. 

6. The demand for detective stories seems, judging by 
the supply, to be as great as ever. ‘Chronicles of Martin 
Hewitt’ are merely variations of the old stories with which 
we are all, to the point of sickness, familiar. Martin Hewitt 
is but another Sherlock Holmes, and we can only forgive 
Mr. Morrison the production of this replica by reminding 
ourselves that he might just as easily have given us a copy 
of Dick Donovan. It is sad to see the author of Zales of 
Meax Streets condescending to these fifth-rate melodramas, 
for the Zales of Mean Streets with all their faults were 
alive, convincing, if sometimes brutal, and in one or two 
cases touched the level of true art. The only charitable con- 
struction to be put on the ‘Chronicles of Martin Hewitt’ is 
that they may be pot-boilers. As pot-boilers they are not dis- 
creditable. The plots are, in one or two two cases, ingenious, 
as in ‘ The case of Laker Absconded’ and ‘The case of the 
Missing Hand.’ But all the tales suffer from the fault from which 
hardly any detective stories are free. At the crucial point in 
the investigations, some irresistible piece of evidence will drop 
from the clouds to assist the investigations of the inspired 
detective. This induces irritability and scepticism in the 
reader, whereas the readers of detective stories want all their 
calmness and all their faith. We trust that Mr. Morri- 
son’s next book may give us a taste of his higher qualities, 
Let him leave detective stories to those who can do no 
better. 

7. Let it be said at ‘once that Josephine Crewe is well worth 
reading, in spite of the author’s frequent failure to support her 
story atthe high level of excellence which characterises the first 
hundred pages. The picture of life in a London slum, the drunken 
mother who had once been a lady, who beat her child when 
she was drunk and cared for her with passionate devotion when 
she was sober, the analysis of the child’s mingled feelings to 
her mother—all this is vivid and life-like, of deep interest in 
the reading, and not easily to be forgotten. Perhaps it is 
because all this is so excellent that we are inclined to be more 
critical of the latter part of the book, for indeed, the whole 
story is bold, clever and forcible; only we feel that Miss 
Boulton is in the element which suits her best when she is not 
dealing with the violent acts and tragedies of men and women, 
but with the secret heart of a sensitive child. There are many 
who can write of lovers’ comedies and tragedies ; there are not 
many who retain of their own childhood a memory streng 
enough to be incarnated in the tale of the tragedy of a child. 
We have read Josephine Crewe with deep pleasure and interest. 
If Miss Boulton would only write a book in which her heroine 
did not pass beyond childhood, we are convinced that it would 
be read by the world at large with emotions among which 
criticism should find no place. 

8. A first-rate book of adventure, which will delight all boys 
and most girls. In the first chapter a ship is wrecked on the 
coast of Peru ; in the second chapter the shipwrecked party 
discover a great face carved in solid stone ; in the third they 
find a series of chambers, also cut out of the solid stone ; in 
the fourth chapter a strange black man appears in camp; in 
the fifth brigands make their appearance; wild beasts appear 
in the next, and in the seventh a great underground lake dis- 
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appears bodily. A new sensation is supplied in every chapter, 
and it will be seen that these adventures are of the kind dear 
to the soul of the schoolboy. There is plenty of fighting, 
plenty of treasure, a little moderate love-making, and a happy 
ending. Scarce a trace of analysis or psychology. What more 
can schoolboy ask? There is nothing new certainly in the 
idea of a treasure buried hundreds of years ago, but it is one 
of the root ideas of romance, and is endowed with eternal 
youth ; and the method of hiding and the manner of finding 
the treasure are Mr. Stockton’s own. We beg to suggest 
The Adventures of Captain Horn to all parents and uncles 
in doubt as to what book Tom, Dick or Harry would like for 
a Christmas present. 


A GENUINE ROMANCE 


The Light of Scarthey. By EGERTON CASTLE, 
Osgood, 


London : 


We are returning after much weariness among the realists to 
the romantic school of fiction, or perhaps, indeed, we have 
returned. The world of action, of combat, of adventure, of 
darings that end with block or gallows is with us again. In- 
deed, it is impossible to live long outside the world of romance : 
we need the impossible : we must sometimes live where men 
are not men but heroes, and where the women are not women 
but angels or devils ; where coincidence rules the event and 
fate strikes with iron hand at the supreme moment of deadliest 
peril ; the excitement of combat and struggle; the fight be- 
tween the powers of good and evil, depicted by the novelist 
and seen by the imagination, are a medicine to the weary soul, 
Mr. Egerton Castle has written what is frankly a romance, and 
for the period he has chosen the close of the long French war ; 
a time when there was still plenty of action possible; when 
men and women were not all turned out of the same mould ; 
and when the villain of the piece was possible. In 7he Light 
of Scarthey there is an excellent villain who seems even natural 
and probable. What is more, there are gentlemen and gentle- 
women, like each other in courtesy and good breeding, though 
properly distinct in characteristics, It is pleasant to reflect 
that gentlefolk are not altogether banished from the page of 
imagination. 

It is a pity to tell the story and so, in a measure, to spoil the 
romance ; for the glamour of a story depends upon the voice 
of the story-teller. While the real story-teller, he who is born 
not made, tells his history, the eyes of those who sit round him 
are fixed upon him ; their ears can hear nothing else; they 
are entranced by the story; and thus one may clearly dis- 
tinguish between the genuine story-teller and the counterfeit 
In these latter days there are plenty of counterfeits, whether 
conscious counterfeits or self-deceivers, who unluckily deceive 
other people also. 

Of Mr. Egerton Castle’s book regarded from this point of 
view, it may be said that it is not a book to be taken up for an 
occasional half-hour, it must be taken up seriously : a long rail- 
way journey is good for it: or a long rainy afternoon: in any 
case a long reading: it is not a book to be skipped or to 
be glanced at. It has in short the most distinct attribute of 
a romance, that it must be read from beginning toend. He 
who so reads it is helped by the writer’s clear and clean-cut 
style. Without telling the story one may indicate its nature. 
Twenty years before the beginning of the book Adrian Landale, 
fighting for the Chouans, was taken prisoner with his cousin, 
the young and beautiful Madame de Savenaye. They were 
married, in the way of the Vendean war, tied face to face and 
so thrown into the river, whence he somehow escaped. The 
boat in which he tried to cross the Channel was taken up by an 
English frigate, and Adrian was pressed as a common sailor for 
five years of service and endured all the miseries then common 
to foremast service. He returned at last to his own place, to 
find his father dead, and his brother in the enjoyment of title 
and of house and lands. A broken man, though still quite 
young, he left his brother to live in the house and retired to an 
islet where he lived a lonely life with an old woman anda 
faithful Breton servant. 

At this point the romance begins. And here our part of the 
story ends. The characters that take up the tale are all clearly 
and vividly described: the old aunt; the brother; the two 
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girls; Captain Jack; the smuggler’s voyage ; the light of the 
lighthouse: the plots of the villain; make up between them as 
pretty a romance, all of the olden time, as we are likely to come 
across for some time. The period—eighty years ago—with its 
manners slightly archaic; its courtesy and polish; its rough- 
ness and brutalities ; lends itself well to the romantic intention 
of the author, who has been singularly careful and successful 
not only in catching the general tone, but also in reproducing 
the details in manners, morals, turns of thought of the period. 
The work must have been arduous, but it does not smell of the 
lamp. And the result is that, like all really well-written books, 
the book, as we have said, is one to read, not to skim. 


MR. A. C. BENSON’S ESSAYS 


By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, 
Heinemann. 


Essays. London ; 


Mr. Arthur Christopher Benson made his dé? nine years 
ago with a book entitled Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton, a fiction 
written with so much w7a/semd/ance that several critics took it 
for fact. It was a book of a kind not much to our liking, but it 
had beyond question a certain distinction, and afforded clear 
promise of literary excellence. That promise has not been 
belied by Mr. Benson’s two volumes of verse, the Poems of 
1893 and the Lyrics of 1895, in which he displays a rare deli- 
cacy of observation and refinement of feeling. He now comes 
before the public with a volume of critical essays, and it is 
with no desire to underrate his poetic gift that we say that it is 
that kind of gift which other writers have had who have done 
some of their best work in literary criticism—the poetic gift, 
serving to quicken and keep sweet that terrible critical habit 
which may so soon become acid. Mr. Benson does not himself 
set great store by criticism. He had rather, he says, write the 
one lyric of Lovelace than the thirty-seven volumes of Sainte- 
Beuve. Perhaps so—though this is to compare things that are 
incommensurable. But suppose the choice were between 
Voluptéand the Causeries? M. Bourget values | 0/upi/é highly ; 
yet is Mr. Benson sure that, if it were matter of choice, he had 
rather be the author of Vo/upfé than of the Causeries ? And is 
Mr. Benson quite consistent in his depreciation of criticism ? 
He holds that, perhaps, one of the greatest mistakes we make 
in literature is the passionate individualism. We cannot, says 
he, bring ourselves to speak or think very highly of the level of 
a man’s work unless the positive and tangible results of that 
work are in themselves. We forget all about the inspirers and 
teachers of poets and artists. Poets and artists, we are well 
aware, are not in the habit of proclaiming their indebtedness to 
criticism, yet it is criticism which (to adopt another figure used 
by Mr. Benson) works the lump of marl into the barren moor, 
and fertilises the literary soil. A great book is not a dead 
thing, and becomes matter for more books as legitimately as 
other products of humanity and nature. M. Anatole France 
when he created his old scholar, Sylvestre Bonnard, for us, does 
not do anything essentially different in this respect from Mr. 
Benson himself when he makes John Hales live for us anew. 
And the poet’s poetry is as proper an object to be sifted, renewed, 
realised by other intelligences for a new generation of human 
intellects and hearts as the prophet’s gospel or the politician’s 
statecraft. Mr. Benson has no need to be ashamed of his 
calling : but perhaps his depreciation is merely a symptom of 
his rather acute self-consciousness. We deprecate it because 
it tends to confirm in the vulgar apprehension that hard and 
fast line between the critical and creative faculties, which 
will not be drawn by any competent student of literary 
history. 

If Mr. Benson need not be ashamed of his calling, neither 
will his calling have any cause to be ashamed of Mr. Benson. 
For criticism of a retired, fastidious, refined kind, he has a gift 
which will give him a place of his own—and a high place—in a 
generation of critics not perhaps chiefly remarkable for these 
qualities. Such a gift, of course, does not appeal to the many. 
Mr. Benson is aware that such a book as this can only appeal 
to the few ; and in saying so he is anxious to disclaim all affecta- 
tion of fastidious superiority. But some people, as he reminds us, 
are so constituted as to find the Rhine vulgar and the Jungfrau 
exaggerated, while they are delighted with a backwater on the 
Thames and a view of the Berkshire downs. Among this 
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minority Mr. Benson places himself (not wholly, the Philistines 
will suspect, without some slight consoling consciousness of 
fastidious superiority), and to this minority he addresses him- 
self. The literary audience, however, must be measured by 
length as well as breadth; and the writer who has a wider 
contemporary audience oftentimes counts fewer readers in 
the end than he who addressed himself to the chosen few of 
successive generations. Hales and Farle and Marvel and 
Henry More the Platonist—it is not the many who will turn at 
these names, nor at such names of our own day as Thompson 
of Trinity or Henry Bradshaw. But the few who do care 
for such names will, one may be sure, all read what Mr. 
Benson has to say of them, and will appreciate his tender 
and reticent treatment of them. For this reason, apart from 
the difficulty of reviewing in detail a number of critical essays 
not designed to illustrate a central or controversial theme, the 
reviewer feels absolved from dealing separately with the 
separate essays. But lest Mr. Benson, in his disdain of critics, 
and noting how carefully the reviewer has studied his preface, 
should suspect him of being satisfied with the preface and the 
scent of the paper-knife, let him have the pleasure of saying 
that, with two exceptions, the essays were already familiar 
to him in the magazines in which they first appeared ; and 
already in the writer of the essays in Macmi//an's Magazine he 
had in his own mind noted the advent of a new talent in the 
sphere which to him has always been one full of delight—the 
sphere of literary criticism which is itself literature. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


What rash mortal—even though suffering from influenza or 
living in the wilds of the country--would nowadays choose a 
book by its title? If any parent or relative were, indeed, so 
misguided as to make his choice entirely by catalogue, what 
blunders would he not let himself in for! For if any rule be 
followed in the modern naming of books it would appear that a 
title is given for the express purpose of describing what the book 
is wot—indeed it ordinarily bears about the same relation to its 
contents as ‘crooked answers’ do to ‘cross questions.’ Such 
misleading titles are Zhe Gods Give \ly Donkey Wings (London : 
Methuen) by Angus Evan Abbott, and Sweetheart Travellers 
(London: Wells Gardner) by S. R. Crockett. As to the first of 
these, the only excuse the author can offer for his aberration is 
that it is difficult to say what other imaginable title he could 
have given it. Though it appears to be dedicated to children, it 
most certainly is not achild’s book. Even a grown person might 
be excused for not understanding all the words that interlard its 
pages. The author seems to have been setting himself the task, 
once, if we mistake not, said to be achieved by Mr. Gladstone, of 
using the largest vocabulary ever accomplished by one single 
mortal. Such words as ‘candicant,’ ‘ purflewed,’ ‘ jejuneness, 
would stump most children ; to say nothing of a young woman’s 
hair being described as ‘fulvous,’ and her walk a‘ wibble-wabble, 
The author’s vocabulary, we must add, stops short at proper 
names, the absence of which, to our mind at least, always makes 
a story dull, It is not enough to have the personages called 
respectively ‘the Termagant,’ the ‘ Father,’ ‘the young man’ : 
—one gets weary of these repetitions; even Tom Smith or 
Mary Jones would be welcome as a change. The story itself is 
not bad, but owing to its extraordinary ‘ setting’ it is the very 
hardest reading we ever,came across, making us echo the 
sentiment of the elephant who went a skating and doubted 
whether ‘it were worth while going through so much to learn 
so little.’ As to Mr. Crockett’s volume (no glossary necessary) 
we forgive its title of Sweetheart Travel/ers for the sake of the 
pleasure it has given us. It is in its way one of the most 
charming books imaginable—its child-life as fresh and sweet, 
and as lovingly touched, as the more fa-niliar descriptions of 
the moors and woods of the author’s native'land. That it is not, 
even in our own day, so easy to portray the ways of the child, 
is shown by the numberless books in which that unfortunate little 
mortal has been vilified and maligned. Even that generally 
acknowledged favourite Little Lord Fauntleroy (‘ the poor little 
boy,’ as a sympathetic child remarked, ‘doomed always to wear 
black velvet and lace’) was not wholly free from the old child- 
converting taint. But Mr. Crockett’s children are entirely 
natural, and charming, andtrue. He is evidently a close student 


of child-nature, for all their little ways, their absolute irrelevance 
in conversation and their methods of pursuing their own thoughts 
and arguments undeterred by grown people’s interference, are 
amusingly brought™“out. Here is a passage describing ‘ Sweet- 
heart’ of four years old and her father having lunch ata 
Scottish inn during a tricycling expedition : 

‘ Father, is this tea or dinner ?’ 

‘ Dinner, of course, my dear.’ 

‘Then why did you tell the lady it was tea ?’ 

‘Well, Sweetheart, let us call it tea.’ 

‘Then, whether am I to get no dinner to-day if this is tea— 
or no tea if this is dinner ?’ 

The conversation was suffered to drop at this period, but the 
interest did not lapse: 

‘Well, father dear, I hope it is dinner ; for if it is dinner we 
might get tea further on. But if it is tea, then we have passed 
dinner somewhere without noticing !’ 

How good, too, is this passage farther on, when Sweetheart 
wants her father to tell her about China and pigtails: 

‘Mr. Father is supposed to know everything. All fathers 
know everything. Only sometimes, when this father was not 
quite sure, then he said, “I have not time to tell you now.” 
And with that went in and looked it up in the Encyclopedia’ 
All fathers do that. Children must learn to respect their parents. 
And as if the Encyclopedia were not enough, Sweetheart ‘ must 
always have a reason for every fact supplied for her absorption 
and belief. Our only consolation is that any sort of a reason 
willdo. Indeed, she is almost as credulous as a biologist.’ 
‘Sweetheart’ would melt even the flinty heart of the modern 
Herod—if, indeed, such a person exist nowadays. And Mr. 
Gordon Browne’s illustrations are_in keeping —no small merit— 
with the rest of this delightful volume. Mrs. Hodgson Burnett's 
story, Zwo Little Pilgrims’ Progress (London: Warne), is 
really a kind of glorification of the Chicago ‘ World’s Fair.* 
This isthe Mecca of the little pilgrims—two orphan children 
who have saved up their hardly earned cents for the expedition. 
Some of the details of the story are prettily told, but on the 
whole it is a little disappointing. The children do not strike 
us as convincing, and we ‘cannot help ‘thinking that the little 
boy who ‘ put away regularly every penny given to him,’ and 
‘kept a little banking-book of his own,’ cannot have been a very 
nice child. Perhaps we may have prejudices on this score, but 
then why has the artist also depicted the children as of such a 
remarkably semitic type? The part about the cripple boy 
who yearned so to go to the ‘World’s Fair’ is touching ; and 
in moral tone the story is as unexceptionable as were the stories 
of our youth. It is the authoress’s own fault if she has led us 
to expect something better. In the Wagner Story Bock 
(London : Unwin) Mr. William Henry Frost has hit on a good 
idea which he has not quite succeeded in carrying out satisfac- 
torily. The \‘setting’” of the stories (in the form of pictures 
seen in the fire) 1s a little far-fetched, and though it may seem 
natural and appropriate in the story of the Fire God and 
the theft of the ‘ Rheingold,’ yet in some of the other legends it 
becomes clumsy, and even quite irritating at times. And here 
again we must complain of the story-teller who omits to call 
any of his personages by their propernames. This is a fashion 
which appears to be gaining ground ; it is always objectionable, 
And here there is positively no excuse for it, for are not the 
grand old high-sounding names of the gods and warriors of the 
‘ Nibelungen-lied’ all ready for the taking? And why omit 
the names of those legendary deities and heroes, Parsifal, 
Lohengrin, Tannhauser? It was a grand opportunity missed 
of mixing the powder of instruction with the jam of amuses 
ment, for these things are surely part of a child’s educa- 
tion. These stories from Wagner's operas, occasionally very 
well told, are; hampered, besides, by the tiresome conversa: 
tional form in which they are written. From the time of Mrs, 
Markham onwards that form of teliing a story has nearly always 
been a mistake—we have never ourselves met any child who 
liked it, and Mr. Ruskin’s otherwise so charming Ethics of the 
Dust is a proof of how it can spoil a really fine work. And 
then, everybody is not Ruskin! Ze Were-Wolf (London : 
Lane), by Clemence Housman, is republished from A/a/andéa, a 
children’s magazine that has in its time been the home of many 
good things. It is a gruesome and dramatic little story, 
calculated, if read on a still midnight, to chill the blood of the 
nervous reader. The writer has much ability, and evidently 
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also a sense of artistic propor-ion, for she gives to her tale 
precisely the necessary toiche:, and n> more. Tae old Jegend 
of the ‘Were-wolt’ is thus told by a writer in 1688: ‘ The 
we e-wolves are certayne sorcerers, wh», having annoynted 
their bodies with an oyn*men: which they make by the instinct 
of the devill, and putting cu a certayne inchaunted girdle, doe 
not onely unto the view of others seeme as wolves, but to their 
owne thinking have both the shape and nature of wolves, so 
long as they:weare the said girdle. And they do dispose them- 
selves as very wolves, in worrying and killing, and most of 
humane creatures.’ The description of the ghostly chase of the 
‘were-wolf,’ with its tragic close, is most enthralling ; and from 
its ending the whole story would seem to be intended as a 
parable of a new and original type. And though some readers 
may miss the charming pictures that accompanied the story in 
the pages of A/a/anta, yet the present illustrations by Laurence 
Housman are clever and carry out well the weirdness of the 
story. 

It will soon puzzle the wisest man’s—or even woman’s—brain 
to find out a new title for a fairy book. Mr. Andrew Lang 
has already made them all the colours of the rainbow—and 
now he gives us as a variety M/y Own Fairy Book (London: 
Simpkin), which, as he informs children in general in a brightly 
written preface, is ‘made up altogether out of his own head. 
The book is, in fact, a republication of three fairy tales of Mr. 
Lang's that have already appeared separately—namely, ‘ Prince 
Prigio,’ ‘Prince Ricardo,’ and *‘ The Gold of Fairnilee.’ Together 
they form a very delightful volume, and certainly we predict 
that every sensible child who reads it will enjoy it all the more 
because it is ‘ out of the author’s own head.’ Indeed we must 
confess to having ourselves been deeply interested in Prince 
Prizio, the poor little boy on whom the bad fairy laid the curse 
of being ‘ too clever.’ How many such bad fairies must there 
be lying in wait nowadays at christenings! But the last book 
on our list will appeal to all children, whether clever or the 
reverse, for it is neither more nor less than a nursery-rhyme- 
book, ational Rhymes for the Nursery (London: Wells 
Gardner), delightfully illustrated, of course, by Mr. Gordon 
Browne. Cavillers might perhaps complain of the omission of 
several old favourites,and the occasional misquotation of others, 
but these things are after all mainly a matter of opinion, every 
part of the British Isles having not only differing nursery 
rhymes, but differing versions of the same rhyme ; and thus a 
complete study of the same would land us on the borders of 
folk-lore, whither, indeed, Mr. Saintsbury, in his learned preface, 
seems determined to direct us. A book of this kind is, there- 
fore, necessarily incomplete ; but this the children who are 
lucky enough to get it as a Christmas gift, will not greatly 
mind. 


TWO MUSICAL BOOKS 


The Pianoforte Sonata. By J. S. SHEDLOCK. London: 
Methuen. 

English Minstrelsie. By S. BARING GOULD. Vol. ii. Edin- 
burgh : Jack. , 


No two musical books could offer a greater contrast than 
these do. The first one is a history of a highly developed form, 
while Mr. Baring Gould gives us profuse examples of the most 
unpremeditated form of art, the people’s song. Mr. Shedlock’s 
book is in parts so excellent that we are sorry he has not made 
it all much better. In the first place he does not seem to have 
made up his mind what sort of people he is addressing, and so 
we find it a little cifficult to make up ours as to what sort of a 
book he has written. For instance, the uninitiated amateur 
will learn at the outset that Kuhnau, the father of the pianoforte 
sonata, had among his pupils tho:e ‘two distinguished men,’ 
Christoph Graupner and Johann Friedrich Fasch ; at which he 
will feel perhaps abashed. On the other hand, we are told 
that ‘there is by no means unanimity of opinion among 
musicians with regard to. Liszt’s merit as a composer ; some 
consider that his genius has not yet been properly recognised : 
others that he will not for a moment bear comparison with any 
one of the great masters.’ If this is intended merely for infor- 
mation, then Mr. Shedlock is writing for sucklings; the 
passage would only be necessary if it were an introduction to 
his own opinion upon Liszt, which we should like to have, but 
do not get; for he is chary of his own opinions, and, just as 
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Aristotle refers to the standard of the omovéaios, so Mr. Shed- 
lock gauges the pro able vitality of a sonata by the frequency 
of i:s performance at St. James’s Hall, which is not a final 
appeal court. Secondly, th: style of the book is below the 
Academy standard, as appears from such phrases as ‘ digital 
difficulty,’ or such sentences as ‘his name is principally men- 
tioned in connection with Beethoven ; like the latter, his talent 
for improvisation was great’; while the only simile we remem- 
ber in the book is the unconvincing comparison of a musical 
cadence to the cave of Machpelah. Much of the book reads like 
a reprint of analytical concert programmes; innumerable sonatas 
are treated thus: ‘At the seventh bar there is a modulation to 
the dominant, and at the ninth to the sub-dominant, in which 
the opening theme recurs.’ When we come to Haydn the author 
exclaims, ‘ Let not our readers take alarm. Weare not going 
to analyse his thirty-five sonatas’ ; and, though we object as a 
rule to the colloquial style, the assurance here is very welc »m>. 
In short, we wish Mr. Shedlock had written two books instead 
of one, which should contain in separate volumes the close 
analysis and such general criticism as we get here in the last 
few pages of the introduction. In the book as it stands a 
good deal of each has been crowded out by the other to the 
detriment of both. 

To many readers the most interesting part will be thed s- 
cription of Kuhnau’s six sonatas illustrating Biblical stories, 
The extreme boldness of modern programme-music is a 
commonplace ; a German composer has, in a symphonic poe.n, 
reproduced the gurgling woes of ma/ de mer with poignant 
success upon the lower register of the bassoon. But wv vere 
fortes. Even before 180 A.D., there was a musical perfor- 
mance, chiefly on flutes, representing a battle between Apollo 
and the Python ; one movement represented the God inspect- 
ing the battle-ground, another the agony of the pythoa (w/folv 
Dracone inter sagittandum dentibus frendente.) One cannot 
but regret that the band parts (if any) were probably barnt 
with the rest of Ptolemy’s library. But these are orchestral 
works ; whereas Kuhnau with only a clavier, portrayed the 
fight between David and Goliath, and the story of King Saul, 
in which the king’s disordered mind is depicted by consecutive 
fifths, a device which we commend to Dr. Parry. In The 
Marriage of Jacob one section is a tone-picture of the deception 
practised on Jacob by Laban, and another illustrates Jacob’s 
seven years’ service, though it is a little hard to see how this 
could be done except by excessive length. In the sonata on 
Hezekiah Kuhnau failed to anticipate the Bohemian composer 
Heinrichs, who wrote an overture playable forwards and back- 
w.irds ; this would have suggested the dial admirably ; but he 
comes near it in the one on Gideon, for there he overcomes the 
difficulty that on the two nights respectively the ground was 
wet and dry but the fleece dry and wet, and represents the 
second night by a theme in contrary motion. Certainly the 
poet's licence guidlibet audendi is established ; but here the 
licence guidlibet aud:endi must be granted to the listeners. If 
Lamb complained that to hear instrumental music was like 
reading a book all stops to which the reader must supp'y 
verbal meaning, what would he have sa‘d to sonatas in which 
every note is surcharged wi:h cryptic meaning, like Lord Bur- 
leigh’s shake of the head ? 

Turning to the more serious part of the book, we think 
the earlier chapters admirable; Mr. Shedlock rightly dwells 
on the close connection between Emanuel Bach and Beet- 
hoven, and the chapter on Clementi is excellent. Perhaps 
he does not emphasise enough that the importance of Haydn 
and Mozart was not so much what they added on fo as 
what they put zz/o the form of the piano sonata, that they 
(particularly Mozart) were content with the structure as they 
received it from Bach but improved both technique and sub- 
stance, as, for instance, by the substitution of stanza-tunes for the 
broken phrases of Bach. But when we come to Beethoven we 
are surprised to find that Mr. Shedlock after all seems to hold 
that there wasa fixed ‘ sonata form’ (just asa square or triangle 
is fixed), and that Bach, Haydn, and Mozart were sent into the 
world to build it up in order that Beethoven might overload it 
and the Romanticists might overbalance it. He says, ‘ In Beet- 
hoven, so far as sonata and sonata-form are concerned, we seem, 
as it were, to perceive the beginning of a period of decay.’ 
Surely sonata-form is not a fixed test by which Beethoven may 
be judged; art cannot be stationary. The earlier masters 
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At first, as Dr. Parry says, ‘they had to use what they did 
know as stepping-stones to the unknown. In art each step 
that is gained opens a fresh vista, but often till the new 
position is mastered what lies beyond is hidden and un- 
dreamed of.’ If this is true of the early musicians, to whom 
the so-called sonata form was a goal, it is equally true of 
Beethoven, to whom it was a starting-point. But Mr. Shedlock 
calls Beethoven a disorganiser. It is not surprising therefore, 
though disappointing, that he makes no mention of Schumann’s 
son ita in F minor, and does not discuss the C major fantasia; 
but surely, although Mendelssohn was content to rope himself 
on to the great masters and to tread safely where they had 
laboured to cut the steps, still in such a book as this some 
mention should be made of his sonata in E major, if only for 
the purpose of pointing out its unimportance. The English 
chapter is sad. Two mediocre sonatas by Sterndale Bennett, 
three defunct ones by Macfarren, and two by Hubert Parry, 
which do not foreshadow the ‘L’Allegro’ and ‘ St. Cecilia ’— 
these are our Frische Frichte! 

Still if we have no sonatas we have innumerable songs, says 
Mr. Baring Gould, which should never be allowed to perish, 
and he rescues ‘ Kule Britannia’ from oblivion on page | of his 
second volume, We should like to be able to praise, but Dr. 
Stanford and Mr. Somervell have spoilt us for amateur work. 
We take the arrangement of a song called ‘Spring and 
Winter’ to be as bad as is possible. The volume is very 
comely, and vol. ii. is perhaps an improvement on vol. i. ; which 
is temperate eulogy. 


ROSES AND kKHYMES 


In Veronica’s Garden. By ALFRED AUSTIN. London: 
Macmillan. 


That the volume before us is from the Laureate elect—as we 
are bidden by some to consider him—invests it with an 
interest over and above that which Mr. Alfred Austin’s admir- 
able literary work always commands, especially when Veronica’s 
bowers lend themselves to the harbouring of the poetical 
nightingale of whose songs we have many an example scattered 
through the book. The songs are very well, and the garden is 
Celightful. It is botanically interesting, of course, and in it are 
set the dramatis persone: the charming, if somewhat Martha- 
like, Veronica, Lamia, with her more provocative gift of 
speech, and the faithful friend and biographer who, in opposi- 
tion to the tutelary genius of this Paradise, The Poet, repre- 
cents the practical side of flower worship. The Poet enjoys the 
beauty round him, the fruits of the industry of Veronica, Lamia, 
and this nameless third party ; the Poet expresses his enjoyment 
in verse, and the trio consider themselves amply repaid for their 
toil and trouble. The most poetical garden in the world has an 
ugly background of manure and tool-sheds behind it. Roses 
are tied up with bast, dead leaves rot and have to be swept up, 
but these things are carefully corcealed from the eyes of poets 
lest their ‘careless rapture’ be thereby damped and frustrated. 
Perhaps that is the reason why the Poet seems to have been 
unable to communicate entirely his passionate, single-hearted 
love of flowers to his fair, faithful women, as he calls them. 
Lamia declares that ‘the amount of energy apparently indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of a satisfactory garden would 
secure to a man wealth in the market-place, promotion at the 
Bar, and eminence in Politics!’ The small ‘m’ to market-place 
is a severe, though perhaps unconscious snub, to commerce. 
The Poet thinks she is possibly right ; but he prefers to ‘ glean 
the harvest of a quiet eye.’ Still, Veronica has no notion of 
allowing the Poet to encroach, as he would like, on the kitchen 
garden with his ‘eternal flowers.’ She reminds us of Uhland’s 
peasant, who, when the poet was calling down a blessing on the 
field he was tilling, begged him to desist. Poets’ blessings were as 
baleful as Heaven’s anger as far as agricultural results were 
concerned, since the crop would infallibly be a crop of flowers, 
not of corn. 

It is the Poet, however, not Veronica, who triumphs in this 
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contest of wiils, since she was wont to say, with a certain 
irony when ushering visitors into her kitchen garden: ‘ The 
pe: uliarity of this kitchen garden is that it contains no vege- 
tables, thouzh roses, hollyhccks, and sunflowers, as you 
perceive, flourish exceedingly.’ Thi, is the result of the Poet’s 
theory, that flowers ‘are a great adornment to a bed of cab- 
bages or an incipient plot of Brussel sprouts.’ He even glories 
in the fact that ‘snapdragons bloom on the top of celery-beds,’ 
and pleads guilty to ‘ allowing casual, or it may be deliberate, 
scarlet-poppies and evening primroses to lend a variety to potato- 
furrows !’ 

It must have been a beautiful garden from a picturesque 
point of view, and oddly enough, we do not gather that the 
vegetables were ever known to resent this unceremoniocus 
jostling, for Veronica had ‘strawberries of an enormous size 
and in great abundance on her table three times, very fre- 
quently four times, a day for six weeks at least!’ No, Veronica 
has really nothing to complain of! She lived in a charming 
house smothered in roses, situated in a garden ‘ whose only 
drawback,’ to quote the famous north country auctioneer 
Robins, who must have been something of a poet himself, 
‘was the litter of the falling rose-leaves and the noise of the 
nightingales.’ And when singing-birds have ceased to serenade 
her, she has a real Poet on the premises, who can recite to 
her beautiful poems of which her own garden has been the 
inspiration. 


SEASONABLE MISCELLANY 


Miss Yonge in Zhe Carbonels (London: National Society) 
has given us an interesting description of life in a small 
neglected village in 1822. The Carbonels, when the story opens, 
have inherited a farm at Uphill, and are determined to reform 
the inhabitants of Uphill from the moment they hear them 
described as ‘a thoroughly bad lot.’ A very difficult task it 
proves to be, and attended with all the disagreeables and dis- 
appointments invariably allied with such an undertaking, but 
good intentions are triumphant in the end, and the last chapter 
gives a flourishing picture of Uphill in 1880, which compared 
with that of the people in 1822 is encouraging to the most 
despondent of workers amongst the worst lot cf their poorer 
neighbours. 

The foundation of Mr. Cobban’s book, 7#e Tyrants of Kool- 
Sim (Londoa: Henry), is that of any one of the swarm of books 
dealing with possible or impossible adventures in places yet 
unexplored. There is an exploration party for the purpose cf 
finding a missing relation, and two boys join the party unawares, 
and ‘when they get there’ things happen, things of a model 
constantly used, and things closely resembling those things that 
happened in a book of the kind by Commander Cameron. The 
story has ‘ go,’ but is ill-put together, it lacks originality, and the 
comic interest is utterly deplorable. 

A Knight of the Air, or, the Aérial Rivals (London: Digby), 
an old-fashioned Adelphi melodrama put into narrative form and 
carried on in mid-air or upper-.ir, would be enough to make one 
shrink from fault-finding even if the name attached to the story 
were not that of Mr. Coxwell. Of him it may be said that he 
never worries his readers with technicalities, and that he gives 
them in a double and aérial sense a remarkably good run for 
their money. 

A new edition of any of Jules Verne’s books in an acceptable 
translation form should be always welcome. Yet one can scarce 
but note that the re-published introduction to the new edition 
of Around the World in Eighty Days (London: Low) refers 
to matters which happened at the back of beyond as if they 
were still in the future—for instance, the production of Aufour 
Du Monde as a brilliant spectacle (in which such lights of melo- 
drama as Dumaine and Lacressonitre took part)—and that the 
titles of the illustrations do not in the least verbally correspond 
with the printed text. Whatever the reason for this it is not a 
practice to be recommended. 

In an excellently got-up and illustrated version of S*adbad 
the Sailor and of Ali Baba (London: Lawrence) the English 
version of ‘Sindbad’ is by Edward William Lane, and of ‘ Ali 
Baba’ by the Rev. Jonathan Scott. The illustrations, by 
William Strang and J. B. Clark, are full of character, and for 
the rest, just as the Bottle Imp in the once famous play used 
to observe that people must ‘learn to love him,’ so no doubt 
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even the youngest of us ovght to ‘learn to love’ finding 
Sindbad called Zs-Sinditdd. Only, do what we will, one 
cannot help associating it in such learned and elaborate form 
with the title of a German Bad. 

A Book of Christmas Verse (London: Methuen’, a little 
anthology of considerable if narrow merit in itself, is not advan- 
taged by such a pompous foolish preface as the antnologist has 
written and published. What is Mr. Beeching to judge of the 
‘ poetical merit’ of such carols as ‘I saw three ships’ and ‘ God 
rest you merry gentlemen’? The thing is so pretentious, 
inflated and silly that one can but quote in parody ‘Who is 
Beeching, what is he?’ As for Mr. Cranes illustrations, 
imagine an examiner who has been stupid enough to give them 
high marks and then clever enough to find an excuse for his 
stupidity ; and there you will have a model Don. 

The Story oj a Cat and a Cake (London: National Society), a 
very ingenious story as to the incident that gives the book its 
title, is rather elaborately historical. It is in short a kind of 
historical romance in little ‘adapted to the use of schools,’ one 
might say, barring a needless description of the ‘ Iron Maiden,’ 
and as such it will be attractive to young folk who like that kind 
of reading. And beyond that there is nought that needs 
saying. 

It would be superfluous nowadays to say anything in detail 
about the impulse of ‘John Strange Winter’s’ work or about 
the want of taste to be readily discerned in tone and phrase. 
Therefore let us be content with saying that this year’s ‘ Annual, 
I married a Wife (London : White), is really as readable as any 
other year’s in spite of the fact that it is largely devoted to point 
a moral against the somewhat exploded fad of ‘slumming.’ 
And the fact that gentlefolk do not talk in real life as they do 
in this story is but a small irritation in regard to a book that 
does not seem meant to be taken seriously. 

Two Maiden Aunts (London: National Society) is a pretty 
story by Mary H. Debenham, prettily told, of ‘ nearly a hundred 
years ago,’ which begins with aifficulties and ends happily, and 
is in no way ‘ goody,’ dull, or unnatural. Indeed it has a good 
deal of real character-drawing for so small a book. 

A good new edition of M. Pouchet’s Universe (London: 
Blackie)—some years ago a standard ‘leaving-book’ at Eton— 
is always welcome, and the present edition fulfils certain 
requirements in bringing matters ‘ abreast of the present state 
of knowledge.’ Also the new illustrations are good, but we 
look in vain for a very old favourite—the picture of Pan-Kou- 
Ché painfully carving the world out of chaos. The omission of 
this is downright silly, for it was an admirable illustration, and 
the highly orthodox letter-press prevented any suspicion of 
profanity. The translation is the old one, barring the ‘ up-to- 
date’ additions, but the translator's name is not given. 

Pictorial New Zealand (London ; Cassell), which is heralded 
by an excelient prefa e by Sir W. B. Pe:ceval, K.C.M.G., is full 
of information and of good illustrations, and is printed in 
excellent type, and what more can be wanted ? 

Mr. F. C. Badrick’s 7hz Puff of Wind (Londoa : National 
Society) is a story of the moral adventurous or adventurous- 
quiet kind. It contains highway robbery, and if not, as the 
turnkey in Little Derrit said, ‘all manner of games,’ yet other 
excitements, all of which are treated in the properest and most 
methodical of veins, And there be many whom such alittle 
story will please. 

It would be pleasant to find something more pleasant to say 
about Mr. Chevalier’s volume, Albert Chevalier: A Record of 
Himself (London: Macqueen), with Mr. Brian Daly's additions, 
than that it is a book containing very agreeable disconnected 
stuff, and also a book of :eference which every constant student 
of the stage ought to possess. Yet it does not pretend to be 
more : it is most successful in those limitations : and there- 
fore it is perhaps more fanciful than reasonable to wish that 
something had appeared in the book as unique and character- 
istic as Mr. Chevalier’s performances on the music-hall Stage. 


NURSERY RHYMES 


A Book of Nursery Songs and Rhymes. Edited by S. BARING 
GOULD. With Illustrations by Members of the Birming- 
ham Art School. London: Methuen. 

This is a very full collection of children’s songs, including 
count:nz-ou.’ and game rhymes, with jingles of various 
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degrees of merit. Mr. Baring Gould’s introduction is delight- 
ful. He refers of course to a book which is now becomirg 
scarce, Mr. J. Ker’s Archeology of Nursery Rhymes. It was 
written to prove that ‘Hey, diddle, diddle’ and others were 
corruptions, not translations, of Dutch rhymes directed against 
the friars, whose notorious ill conduct, both here and on the 
Continent, was one of the prox:mate causes of the Reformation, 
Mr. Baring Gould, it is needless to say, demolishes this far- 
fetched theory; but he would also like to demolish another 
which has more probability in it. Such ‘sequences’ as ‘ The 
House that Jack Built,’ the ‘Bonny Bush of Blackberries’ 
and ‘Cock Robin’ are derived very closely from certain songs 
written by Portuguese Jews, and were employed on the Pass- 
over night to keep the children awake. Some of them are in 
manuscript books of Passover Services at the British 
Museum, and are illustrated with small vignettes, contrary to 
the Jewish usage of never representing animated forms. They 
belong to the fourteznth century—possibly some to the 
thirteenth—and do not deserve to be treated as Mr. Baring 
Gould would treat them. In fact, when an enterprising person 
takes the trouble of learning enough Hebrew to translate 
them, a rich mine of unknown nursery rhymes may be offered 
to the children. Mr. Baring Gould ridicules Mr. George’s 
theory that such rhymes are historical allegories. There can 
be litle doubt that the Hebrew examples ‘portray eventful 
periods’ in the long tale of oppression and robbery which the 
medieval Jews had to tell, but Mr. George probably went too 
far when he thought the English versions related to English 
history. Mr. Baring Gould quotes this sentence : ‘ The man all 
tattered and torn represents the Protestant Church under 
Henry VIII... . persecuted by bani:hment, torture, :polia- 
tions’: and calls it ‘somewhat comical history, for it was 
rather the Roman Catholic Church which was despoiled by 
that monarch.’ Henry took his turn at both parties, and 
though it is always easy to remember that the Abbct of West- 
minster, from whom he took so many manors, was not a Pro- 
testant, his successive spoliat.ons of the See of London seem to 
have been impartially divided between upholdcis of Papal and 
Royal supremacy alike. By the way, Mr. Baring Gould is quite 
beside the mark in thinking there is any analogy between Mr. 
George’s book and Mr. Ker’s, 

As to the co'lection itself sone of the little songs hard'y 
deserve the adjective ‘nursery.’ The first poem is very charm- 
ing but it is not a nursery rhyme. This is entitled ‘The Task’ 
and is part of a much longer North Country version known as 
‘Whittingham Fair.’ ‘Come, I will sing to you,’ and ‘ Little 
St. William,’ are also too ‘grown up’ for most children: but 
we need not wish to exclude them as there are plenty more. 
Among o!d favouwites we find ‘The Fcx,’ ‘Tne Litthe Man) 
‘ Children Sliding,’ besides the late Lord Houghton’s excellent 
‘Good night and good morning.’ Mr. Baring Gould's ‘ Twinkle, 
twinkle, would not have suited the caterpillar any better than 
that of Alice: ‘ When the traveller in the dark thanks you for 
thy tiny spark’ is bad every way, and even tho:e who love not 
Lindley Murray will object. ‘The version of ‘ Pat a Cake’ is 
also peculiar: the third and fourth lines seem to miss the old 
point :— 

Prick it and prick it and mark it with C, 
And that will do purely for Charlie and me. 


This does away with the lively ‘ Toss it in the oven, and the 
accompanying action of throwing up the hands at the end. 

On the whole, however, the collection is a good one. We 
regret to miss a thyme which at least in London nutseries and 
infant schools has been very popular, if wholly modern :— 


One horse omnibus : a bird upon a tree ; 
Two horse omnibus: sit upon my knee, 


and so on; it was and is very popular with the little ones. 
And where is ‘Little Billie,’ the darling of all youth? The 
book is beautifully printed, and most of the borders, though 
sometimes too close to the text, area credit to their Birmingham 
designers. The notes are really very learned and characterised 
by so much impartiality of judgment that we can only wish 
they were longer, 


THE YELLOW BOOK 
The Yellow Book. Vol. Vil. London: Lane. 


The Yellow Book has sadly fallen from that estate in which 
it was created. We said so of the volume which preceded 
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this, and we are not going to harp on the matter. Mr. Le 
Gallienne opens with something that seems midway between a 
personal recollection and a fantasy on sausages and Tintara. 
It is written in a style well considered, deft, neat, with a little 
Janguor between the phrases as if he rather liked the taste of 
his own diction. Mr. Le Gallienne is always readable, though 
not always at his best ; in what he calls ‘A Seventh Heaven’ 
he is halfway between his worst and his best. Mr. Henry 
Harland has a long rigmarole called ‘ The Queen’s Pleasures,’ 
which we read with bewilderment. We'did not, however, find 
it very interesting, and we certainly did not understand what it 
was all about. It may be a compliment to Mr. Harland, or it 
may only be the damning evidence of our own stupidity when 
we say that we did not know as we read whether Mr. Harland 
was writing fiction or history. If it is a little of both, then in 
all humility we cannot profess to admire his mixture. The 
Yellow Dwarf is a reviewer who falls foul of his brethren of 
the quill pen and tries to write ‘sarkastic.’ He says his soul 
panteth after Criticism, and he only gets reviews and resumés, 
and slatings and praisings: Criticism he never gets. Poor 
Yellow Dwarf! He had to get through a good deal of review- 
ing himself before he finished his article, and he began to feel 
frightened lest the reviewers whom he had been slating might 
turn on him and ask, ‘Is this, then, what you call criticism, 
Mr. Yellow Dwarf?’ and forthwith tell him he was only a 
reviewer himself. So he excused himself from writing criticism, 
and said he would give us his views on a few books which were 
reviewed so long ago that we had forgotten all about them. 
He doesn’t like Hall Caine, which shows he has read some 
reviews to good purpose, but he does love Ga//ia and 
Monochiomes. As the authoress of J/onochromes has a con- 
tribution in the volume in which this apology for criticism 
by the Yellow Dwarf appears, we turned in haste to read it. 
It is quite a clever little study in the beginnings of madness. 
A man dreams he has killed a man whom he hates. There- 
after slowly his hate dwindles away, and he feels sorry. Then 
he learns it was only a dream, and his hate returns. Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame has an article on ‘The Iniquity of 
Oblivion,’ marked with all that writer's admirable qualities of 
style and happiness of invention. Mr. Grahame gives good 
promise of blossoming into the essayist who shal] fill the place 
vacated by him who died at Samoa. 


MIRACLE PLAYS 


Miracle Plays: Our Lord's Coming and Childhood. By 
KATHERINE TYNAN HINKSON. London: Lane. 


It was a very difficult undertaking on the part of an author 
to write and bring out a ‘ miracle play,’ or rather plays, at this 
date. It wanted daring and conviction. And it wanted some- 
thing—a rarer quality which our author has. There are 
false rhymes, but for these there is the excuse that falser 
still were made long ago, and when all is said slight falseness of 
rhyme is a small thing compared to the touch of poetry. And 
we do not hesitate to say that in this little book there is the 
true breath of poetry as of religious feeling. Let us take, for 
instance, from the ‘ Nativity’ the speech of Melchior : 

We are three kings from farthest Ind, 
Travelled these many weeks to find 
The greatest king of all mankind. 

And since the Star has shown 
That this most precious Babe is He, 
We worship Him on bended knee, 
With silk and spice of Araby 

And gold to build His throne. 


Now, all this is in character admirably adapted to the situation, 
the place, and the people. More than that, the writer has caught 
the old and simple tone which a mystery play must, before all 
things, possess. There must be in such a production a perfect 
simplicity of belief and a perfect simplicity of expression 
without a hint of affected simplicity. These qualities are 
difficult of combination, and it is very much to the author's 
credit to have combined them. It would not be a wearisome 
task to illustrate by further quotation how well the work has 
been done, but that work is contained in a small volume, and 
we prefer to leave readers to discover for themselves how much 
of charm and of fine thought has been compressed into an 
unassuming reproduction of an age-honoured model. 
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PIG PHILOSOPHY 


Hedonistic Theories from Aristippus to Spencer. By JOHN 
WartTsoN, LL.D. Glasgow: Maclehose. 


Professor Watson has given us another little book on Philo- 
sophy. ‘This is an age of little books and perhaps is none the 
worse for that. The old plan of throwing Locke, Kant, or 
Hume at a beginner’s head is giving way to a more humane 
method. The old style certainly had the merit of eliminating 
the half-hearted ones and was chastening to the survivors, but 
it also choked off a good many gentle and timid souls who 
with a little nursing would have grown up into faithful servants 
of philosophy. Professor Watson indeed seems to have given 
himself up to preparing philosophic spoon-meat, and to have 
deserted the more ambitious lines in which he first made his 
mark. It would be a matter of regret if the conditions of pro- 
fessorial work in a Transatlantic University were such as to 
confine such a worker permanently to efforts which cannot have 
more than a passing value. It is true that Professor Watson 
has great gifts for this kind of work. He has a good deal more 
than the gift of clear exposition ‘in familiar and untechnical 
language’ which he modestly proposes as his aim. He has a 
sense of values and proportions, a discretion and self-control 
which save him from emphasising the insignificant and 
accidental and make some of his exposition as useful as an 
explicit criticism. It must also be said that he avoids those 
temptations to merely verbal criticism which especially assail 
the popular lecturer. There is nothing your beginner likes 
better than to hear his teacher score off passages in the great 
philosophers, and nothing is worse for him. Professor Watson 
generally tries to tackle the real questions at issue and, what- 
ever his faults may be, insincerity is not one of them. 

And we have a good many faults to find with this book. His 
style is generally very simple and clear, but sometimes it is 
more thanslovenly. For instance, two sentences on p. 8: ‘each 
State was thus like a number of mutually repellent atoms,’ and 
‘what we find in Greece is a crowd of little city commonwealths 
each independent and sovereign, and each united by the 
common ties of blood, language, manners, and religion ’—are 
ungrammatical, and do not mean what they appear to say- 
‘The Sophists denied that there were any actions which could 
be said to be absolute and unchangeable’ (p. 28), is unintelligible, 
as also are ‘The force or intensity of the desire is thus the 
same thing as the consciousness of himself as he may be’ ; 
(p. 131), and ‘What he ought to do is not merely the negative 
idea that what he is is inconsistent with what he ought to be’ 
(p. 153). Other specimens of slovenly writing will be found on 
piges 36 and 174. Professor Watson has also not cured him- 
self of the fallacy of the ‘false alternative’ which we found so 
prevalent in his recent book on Comte, Mili and Spencer. 
It has not so wide a field in this book, but Professor Watson’s 
general position is that an Idealism of what we may now 
fairly call the Balliol type is the only possible alternative to the 
various forms of empiricism. There is a great deal to be said 
for Green's philosophy, and he has said a great deal for it himself 
but it is absurd to urge at this time of day that we can conclude 
from the failure of Hume’s empiricism to the necessity of Green’s 
idealism. There is no system which can hope to stand on velvet 
quite so completely. A minor instance of the same fallacy is 
given on p. 4, where Professor Watson assumes that, if we are 
not prepared to go in for ‘a reasoned basis for the faith in 
the absolute rules of conduct which we all tacitly assume, 
we have nothing to fall back upon but ‘simple and child-like 
faith. Wedonot care for the view of the function of philo- 
sophy which is implied in this remark; but, apart from that 
consideration, it ignores altogether the value of what Plato 
called 8d£a, which is not an element of life unrecognised by 
philosophy at the present time. We do not know what the 
calibre of the Canadian student may be, but, unless he 
carries guns of much greater penetration than the ordinary 
English student, we are quite sure he could not make head or 
tail of pages 131-6 without having read Green and a good deal 
of Green. The argument as compressed into these pages is 
quite unintelligible. That ‘willing is absolutely and entirely a 
form of thought,’ that ‘sympathy properly understood is just 
reason itself” and that ‘ sympathy is raised into the form of the 

judgment that an act is right or wrong according as it does or 
does not tend to the realisation of the ideal or spiritual nature,’ 
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may be true, but the evidence for these conclusions is certainly 
not clear or abundant. The explanation of the genesis of the 
idea of obligation is not merely obscure but bad. The feeling 
or expectation of pleasure, we are told, can never give rise to it. 
The idea that we ought to do a thing (as distinct from the idea 
that it will pay us to do it) is said to arise from the conception 
which each man has of an ‘ideal self.’ But have we all got 
this conception? Yes, says our author, because it is of the 
essence of all desire. We can’t desire anything consciously 
without contrasting in imagination ourselves as satisfied 
and ourselves as at present dissatisfied. To desire at all 
you must contrast your present and your possible self, and 
your possible self is an ideal self. The equivocation here 
is so obvious that it is hard to believe that it was ever 
entertained by Green. In Green, however, it was wrapped 
round and round in a mass of illustration and argument which 
veiled its baldness, and contained in itself many other elements 
of great value, however irrelevant to the main issue. As stated 
here, in three pages, it is glaring. Idealist morality requires 
the conception of ‘perfection’ and has to get it somehow or 
other out of the ordinary material of experience or exhibit it 
as immanent therein. The ‘perfect’ and ‘the ideal’ are the 
same thing. ‘ The ideal’ is an element in alldesire. But ‘the 
ideal, which is an element in all desire, is merely the imagined; 
the possible, ‘the future’ as contrasted with the present and 
actual and has nothing whatever to do with the perfect. Yet 
from the proposition that ‘the contrast of the present and the 
possible self is of the essence of desire,’ Professor Watson 
proceeds to the proposition that ‘ the striving after satisfaction 
(desire) ... implies a contrast between what is and what 
ought to be. It is thus that Green and his followers have fallen 
into the same error which they so often attribute to Hume, that 
of assuming in the explanation the very thing they have to 
explain. 

This weakness in positive criticism does not, however, 
destroy the value of Professor Watson’s book or detract from 
the merit of the negative criticism of his selected hedonists. 
Perhaps his treatment of Aristippus and Epicurus is wanting 
in lightness and distinction. But most of the hundred pages 
devoted to Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Bentham and Mill are very 
good indeed. The treatment of Herbert Spencer is also good, 
even if it does not leave any very distinct mark upon the mind. 
Hedonism, strictly speaking, does not occupy our critic as much 
as we should expect, but it is quite true that when you have 
adequately dealt with its basis in Hume, you will have very 
little left to say about anybody else. The treatment of the 
social theories of Hobbes and Locke is excellent. The book is 
not a masterpiece, but it may be very useful all the same, and 
it is always interesting. 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR PRISONERS 


Penological and Preventive Principles. Wy WILLIAM TALLACK. 
London : Wertheimer. 


Mr. Tallack’s work is in a way acurious example of the 
success which may be obtained by undeviating honesty of 
purpose in very adverse circumstances. The author has no 
skill in the difficult art of book-making, he has no idea of the 
limits of the subject-matter of his work, he cannot keep its 
various divisions separate from one another, he is curiously 
incapable of judging of the value of the different authorisies 
which he quotes, ‘and his ‘work is frequently slovenly in its 
execution. These are no trivial fau'ts, but they are redeemed 
by two facts—the first is that he has had some thirty years’ 
experience as secretary of the Howard Association, the second 
that he is shrewd enough to make his opinions, founded on that 
experience, very valuable, and honest enough to express them 
as clearly as he can. Under these circumstances we wish that 
Mr. Tallack had confined: his book entirely to prisons and 
prisoners, and had not wandered away into the wilds of 
‘penology.’ His newly added chapters on pauperis, prostitu- 
tion and intemperance are commonplace and crude, and the 
trouble that has been taken over them might far more profitably 
have been devoted to supplementing the very bald account 
he gives of the ‘good mark’ system prevailing in English 
convict prisons, and in elucidating for the benefit of less 
experienced persons some of the difficulties connected with the 
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question of how best to combine unofficial visitation of prisons 
with a uniform system of centralised control. Every author, 
however, has a right to be taken from his own point of view, 
and if we have some distrust of Mr. Tallack as a philanthropist 
at large we are in almost complete accord with his views on 
matters as to which he is best qualified to speak and which 
have, no doubt, received the greatest part of his attention. The 
first duty of the State towards a criminal is to punish him, the 
best way of doing this is to imprison him and to make his 
imprisonment sharp and short ; it is not likely that imprison- 
ment will ever make men better, but it ought not to make them 
worse. Some men are hopelessly bad: they should be kept 
under control for a very long time. We do not say that the 
author would exoress agreement with these principles, but it is 
because they in fact sum up a good deal of his doctrine that we 
think as highly of him as we do. 

The two topics on which the author speaks with most 
authority are cellular imprisonment and habitual offenders, and 
on both he is entitled to a calmer hearing than he has received 
from some of his critics. ‘The function of the cell,’ he writes, 
‘is deterrence with the least danger of corruption’; and he 
produces abundant reason for believing that on both points 
cellular imprisonment is effective. While in Belgian prisons 
the author has satisfied himself that in some cases cellular 
imprisonment can be inflicted for five or even ten years without 
any danger to the mental or physical condition of the prisoners 
he regards the usual English limit of two years as, on the whole, 
a fair one, and it may be remarked that in accepting this limit 
he goes beyond what is deemed advisable by the majority of 
judges now on the bench. While, however, he is an advocate 
of cellular imprisonment he is fully alive to the cruelty and 
futility of the purely solitary system, and to the necessity of 
finding employment for the prisoner which offers some kind 
of occupation for the mind. On the former point he is, as 
we have suggested above, unduly silent, and on the latter we 
do not think he fully appreciates the position of the free man 
who suffers loss by prison labour ; his views are, in fact, satis- 
factory as far as they go, but are bounded by the inside of the 
prison walls. As to habitual offenders, we conclude that Mr. 
Tallack has no liking for the Recorder of Liverpool. He 
advocates a progressive system of sentences, but after two 
years imprisonment he has hopes of some kind of ‘adult 
reformatory,’ but contemplates very long periods of control. 
How far such a reformatory differs from places now in existence 
we need not inquire, for the topic is not dwelt on at any 
adequate length; but omitting a symmetry in the proposed 
increase of punishments, which is easily attained by an irre- 
sponsible writer, and substituting convict prison for his adult 
reformatory, we are glad to see that the author advocates 
practically the system of punishment now in operation. We 
wish he would not make a fanciful distinction between ‘mis- 
demeanours’ and ‘crimes’; we disagree with him in many of 
his principles, and we think he does not understand many of 
the subjects he touches on. But on prisons and prisoners he is 
a leading authority, and no one who wishes to form a jucgment 
on the subject can afford to neglect his opinion. 


A PIONEER IN PETTICOATS 


Pioneer Work in opening the Medical Profession to Wom:n: an 
Autobiography. By ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. London: 
Longmans. 


Fifty years ago it was considered absolutely outrageous that 
a woman should dream of entering the medical profession. 
Medical women or lady doctors were unknown, and the history 
of the struggle which women have had before attaining the end 
of a diploma is still unwritten. Now, however much men may 
disagree as to the wisdom of a woman choosing such a pro- 
fession, there are few so foolish or bigoted as to deny the 
absolute right that every one has, quite irrespective of sex, to 
study what he or she pleases, and to have fairplay in the race 
of life. Again, if women wish to be attended by women, they 
not only have the right to demand such attendance, but can 
give reasonable arguments, both on the score of decency and 
fitness, to prove the thesis that on many important occasions 
in her life a woman should be able to claim the skilled service 
of another woman instead of aman. It is difficult to under- 
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stand how woman had lost her hold on the medical art, for in 
old days there seems to have been no distinction of sex. 
Heraclides of Tarentum dedicated his treatise on ‘ bleedings 
from the nose’ to Antiochis, and her prescriptions are quoted 
and even copied by Galen himself. Theodore Priscian dedicates 
his gynecological writings to Victoria, whom he calls the 
‘sweet servant of my art.’ She may have been only a midwife, 
but still one of consideration. 

St. Jerome records that Fabiola, a noble Roman lady, was the 
first to build a hospital, in which she laboured and nursed. The 
ladies of Salerno were great authorities on medicine, and espe- 
cially on the use of herbs and simples, and in the thirteenth 
century had even trenched on the province of the surgeon. 
Madame Frotula is still quotable, as she is credited with a 
learned treatise on the diseases of women. Little more than 
a hundred years ago man-midwives were, even in London, 
regarded as monsters and their work immodest and indecent. 
Yet in 1845, when the idea of studying medicine entered into 
the head of Elizabeth Blackwell, it was regarded as absolutely 
impossible and every obstacle was at first placed in her way. 
How those obstacles were eventually overcome is pleasantly 
told in the work under review. A quaint, self-contained, and 
determined maiden she must have been, with a pleasant sense 
of her own importance. Born in England, her family soon 
emigrated to America. After a trial of teaching in a country 
school Elizabeth determined to study medicine, and after a 
considerable amount of difficulty and opposition, having 
been definitely refused by all the medical schools in Phila- 
delphia, she was accepted as a student of medicine by the 
medical faculty of Geneva University. This Geneva is a 
small university town in the western part of the State of New 
York. A very one-horse university it seems to have been, for 
entering in October 1847, Miss Elizabeth Blackwell graduated 
a fully fledged medical woman in January 1849, or in less than 
fifteen full months! However, she was now a doctor, with 
great good sense and modesty, and evidently often discovering 
how little she really knew. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell went to 
Europe, studied midwifery as a nurse in the Maternity 
Hospital ; nearly lost her eyesight and her life by an acci- 
dental infection; visited England, and saw a little of the 
London hospitals, not as a student but as a visitor. In 1851 
she returned to America, settled down in New York, and there 
and elsewhere she seems to have been a useful citizen, busy 
with much philanthropic and social work. It is an interesting 
account of an original and useful life. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS AND DIARIES 


Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. and Messrs. Raphael Tuck 
and Sons both tell the same tale, namely, that the sale of 
Christmas cards increases every year. Apparently, although 
the public buys more and more Christmas cards every 
year, it has no wish to get its cards any cheaper. Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co. are issuing numbers of cards which 
are not dear at the price of one shilling each. Of course, 
those more economically inclined are provided with large 
quantities to choose from at a penny or halfpenny each. 
The chief novelty produced by this firm this year is a 
series of folding cards entitled ‘Ancient Christmasse Cus- 
tommes’ with designs in the style of Aubrey Beardsley, litho- 
graphed in colours and in black and red. These will probably 
be very popular with those who would be modern above all. 
The old-fashioned will sigh for the nearly vanished type of 
card with its holly, plum-pudding and robin, and one simple 
line of good wishes. But they will be in a minority, and the 
majority will doubtless rejoice over ‘The Literary Series,’ with 
specially written poems by Richard Le Gallienne, Norman Gale, 
E. Nesbit and others. In these days of the apotheosis of the 
actor ‘The Modern Actor’s’ calendar, with a portrait of a lead- 
ing actor or actress of the year, is sure to find a ready sale. 
Mr. Walter Crane and Miss Kate Greenaway contribute some 
delightful designs which are reproduced successfully in photo- 
gravure. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Sons are issuing an enormous 
collection of Christmas cards, booklets and calendars. Probably 
the first wish of most buyers of Christmas cards is some new 
thing. The best thing to meet their wishes in Messrs. Tuck’s 
collection is the Dog Calendar which will give infinite delight 
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to the nursery or schoolroom that is fortunate enough to 
receive it. The Calendar is formed by a circle of dogs’ heads. 
Each head covers a month’s calendar and can be turned back 
as the month comes round. The cardboard dolls with many 
suits of clothes gained great popularity last year and their 
charms will doubtless prove as great as ever this year. Forthe 
rest, the greater numbers of the cards are as they have been for 
the last few years, except that there are more than ever in black 
and white. There are as many diaphanously clothed eastern 
damsels as ever, as many summer landscapes and as many 
flowers gorgeous in gilding and colouring. Shakespeare, 
Browning, Tennyson, Oliver Wendell Holmes are all pressed 
into the service, and side by side with pocts of less renown 
provide more or less suitable verses for the cards and calendars. 
Some of the children's picture books are excellent, notably 
‘Holiday Revels’ and the evergreen ‘ Three Little Kittens.’ 

Messrs. John Walker and Co. are past masters in the art of 
making books to serve as diaries and memorandum books. The 
Tablet Diaryis as good a diary in which to set down engagements 
ascan be desired. It is designed to lieonatable. Three days 
are noted on each page, there is ample space to record several 
engagements on one day, and each page is perforated. This 
diary case, like most of Messrs. Walker’s diaries, can be supplied 
with a re-fill at the end of the year. Particularly to be com- 
mended in the specimens of diaries sent us is the fact that they 
are conveniently portable. Messrs. Walker have grasped the 
fact that the present style of clothing does not lend itself to 
fat and bloated pocket-books. We would advise the ladies who 
are sadly cudgelling their brains for suitable Christmas presents 
for their male relations and friends to look at these diaries and 
pocket-books combined. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co. make a mistake in supplying 
metallic pencils and glazed paper in their pocket-diaries. The 
metallic pencil is unpleasant to use, and the writing done with 
it on highly glazed paper is often exceedingly difficult to 
decipher. Otherwise Messrs. Ward’s diaries are neat, coacise, 
and nicely got up. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Edmund Lee is the author of a memoir of Dorothy 
Wordsworth which we recall with pleasure as we take up his 
edition of a Journal of a few Months Residence in Portugal 
‘London: Longmans) written by that other Dorothy Words- 
worth, the poet’s daughter, known as Dora to distinguish her 
from his sister. The Journa/ is the record of a tour made in 
1845, and undertaken in search of health a few years after 
the writer’s marriage to Mr. Quillinan. It was published two 
years later, but Mrs. Quillinan scarcely lived to see it in print. 
Everybody knows what a terrible blow the loss of his favourite 
child was to Wordsworth. Her patient endurance of a long 
illness is the theme of one of Hartley Coleridge’s finest 
sonnets. The Journal is readable, but in no ways exciting. 
It is largely composed of such diurnal notes and jottings as 
the intelligent, educated tourist would put forth. Mr. Lee, 
oddly enough, writes of its ‘incidents of personal adventure,’ 
although Mrs. Quillinan expressly states that she has ‘no per- 
sonal adventure ’to relate. The genius of Beckford has 
recorded, once and for ever, what adventures were once 
possible to the English tourist in Portugal. Not in Vathek 
itself are there scenes more splendid, more charged with the 
magic and colour of romance, than in Beckford’s fascinating 
story of Portuguese travels. Mrs. Quillinan was a friendly 
observer. She liked the people, and set herself to contend 
with English ‘prejudice’ on their behalf. She runs into no 
excesses, however, either in depicting the people or the scenery. 
Mr. Lee’s volume contains an interesting portrait and a memoir 
of the author. 

Some notable reprints of fiction are before us, From 
Messrs. Blackwood we have a further instalment of the new 
edition of John Galt’s works in the two volumes of Zhe 
Entai/, with excellent illustrations by Mr. John Wallace, and a 
characteristic introduction by Mr. S. R. Crockett. We fear 
there are people who really like the kind of fiction Mr. Crockett 
likens to ‘blue skimmed milk.’ Still, it may be that many 
have taken to the much be-puffed Galt-and-water in honest 
ignorance of the existence of Galt. Jane Austen’s Pride and 
Prejudice inevitably finds a place among Messrs. Macmillan’s 
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ew ‘Illustrated Standard Novels.’ Mr. Austin Dobson con- 
tributes a judicious introduction, and Mr. Charles Brock some 
charming drawings. The artist, however, is a little unequal. 
Mr. Collins, the author lets us know, was something of an ass, 
but Mr. Brock’ has caricatured him at p. 114. The ‘drawing’ 
of the lady—it is Miss Lucas—is somewhat to seek. Messrs. 
Seeley and Co. issue two exceedingly pretty books, both of 
which happily combine the diverse attractions of old and new. 

Miss Mitford’s Country Stories are sufficiently remote in point 
of style from prevalent literary fashions to wear an antique 
air, and Mr. George Morrow’s illustrations of these delightful 
rural studies are frankly new, yet truly interpretative, in 
sentiment. They are wholly free, we gladly note, from any sham 
archaistic touches. Zhe Spectator in London, the companion 
volume, is a selection of papers from the Sfectator by 
Addison and Steele that deal with London life and character. 
This, also, is a delightful little book. The illustrations by Mr. 
Ralph Cleaver are full of cleverness. From Messrs. Seeley we 
have also new editions of the late Mr. Hamerton’s Jmagination 
in Landscape Painting, and his excellent Life of Turner. 

Mr. W. H. Craig's Doctor Johnson and the Fair Sex (London : 
Low) is a pleasant book, and might have been pleasanter than 
it is if Mr. Craig had refrained from a certain smart facetious- 
ness which little becomes his theme. There is something 
irritating and discordant in his style of comment upon John- 
son’s relations with fair and learned ladies. He comes very 
near twaddling, and certainly utters most un-Johnsonian, and 
very ‘up-to-date’ nonsense, when treating of what he is 
pleased to call the ‘rampant heresy which blemishes his 
(Johnson’s) doctrine of the sexual relations.’ However, his book 
is entertaining in other ways than this, as indeed a book about 
Johnson could scarcely fail to be. It is prettily got-up, too, and 
adorned with portraits of the learned and unlearned Fair. Mr. 
Craig, by the way, speaks of Miss Seward as being known 

s ‘the po:tess of Lichfield.’ It is hard to perceive the 
distinction of the phrase. It should have been ‘the 
Swan of Lichfield.’ From Messrs. Lawrence and Bullen we 
have The Haunted House, by Thomas Hood, with drawings by 
Mr. Railton. Mr. Austin Dobson supplies an interesting note 
upon the poem, and the rare and almost forgotten miscellany 
in which it first appeared. We cannot think so well of the 
artist’s work as Mr. Dobson appears to do. Mr. Railton’s 
elegant style and facile invention are unassociated with any 
interpretative or imaginative qualities. The grim conception 
of the poet is missed entirely. We have something of the 
letter, it is true, but nothing of the spirit of the poem. 

Two new volumes of the dainty ‘ Lyric Poets’ of Messrs, 
Dent and Co. are to hand—S7r Philip Sidney and Percy Bysshe 
Shelley—both edited by Mr. Ernest Rhys. The Sidney is an 
admirable selection, prefaced by a discreet and critical intro- 
duction. The Shelley is less satisfactory, on account of the 
odd and unintelligible views of the editor as to what constitutes 
a lyric. The three stanzas that form the majestic close to 
Prometheus Unbound are strangely styled ‘ Demogorgon’s 
Song.’ Then Mr. Rhys gives a portion of the opening verses 
of the ‘Triumph of Life,” and remarks, ‘The rest, alas! is 
incomplete.’ This is an arbitrary way of putting it. The rest 
is no more incomplete than what he has given. The dedicatory 
stanzas of ‘The Revolt of Islam’ are extracted, though 
written in the Spenserian stanza, like the poem itself. They are 
no more a lyric than the Book of Job. 

Mr. Heinemann issues new editions of M. Waliszewski’s 
fascinating historical studies of Catharine II. and her reign— 
The Romance of an Empress and The Story of a Throne; of 
Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s version of M. Paul Gaulot’s admirable 
story of Count Fersen and his times; 4 Friend of the Queen, 
and M. Frédéric Masson’s Nafoleon and the Fair Sex. We 
rejoice, as all who love a good book must needs rejoice, to note 
a second edition of Zhe Humour of the Scot, by Mr. James 
Inglis, published by Mr. David Douglas. Zhe Flower of 
England’s Face (London: Macmillan), by Julia C. R. Dorr, isa 
little book of ‘Sketches of English Travel,’ and comprises im- 
pressions of tours in Wales, Scotland, ‘Shakespeare’s country,’ 
and Haworth, agreeably written though scarcely distinguished 
by charm of style. Stories of English History (London: 
Seeley), by the Rev. A. J. Church, is a capital reading book for 
beginners. The illustrations are well chosen and altogether 
really illustrative, 
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Messrs, WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


Selected Christmas List. 


IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME: A Hunter- 


NATURALISTS WANDERINGS FROM KAHLAMBA TO LIBOMBO, By 
F. VAUGHAN Kirby, F.Z.S. (Maqaqamba). With Photogravure 
Portrait, numerous IIlustrations by CHARLES WHYMPER, and a Map. 
Large demy 8vo, 25s. 


JOHN STUART BLACKIE. A Biography. 


By ANNA M. StroppART. With an Etching after Sir George Reid's 
Portrait of the Professor, and other Illustrations. Third Edition, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY, Remi- 


NISCENCES OF AND LETTERS FROM FROUDE, THACKERAY, DISRAELI, 
BROWNING, ROSSETTI, KINGSLEY, BAYNES, HUXLEY, TYNDALL, AND 
OTHERS. By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D. Fifth Edition, Post 8vo, 
with a Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


TAFILET. The Narrative of a Journey of 


EXPLORATION TO THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS AND THE OASES OF 
THE NORTH-WEst SAHARA. By WALTER B. HARRIs, F.R.G.S., 
Author of A Yourney through the Yemen, etc, Illustrated by MAURICE 
ROMBERG, from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, With 2 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THEATRICALS: An Interlude; and other 


SKETCHES. By the AUTHOR oF J//SS ALOLLY, etc. Crown 8vo, €s. 


UNDER CRESCENT AND STAR. By Lieut- 


Col. ANDREW HAGGARD, D.S.O., Author of Dodo and J, Tempest 
Torn, etc. Witha Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


POST MERIDIANA: Afternoon Essays. By 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. M.P., Author of A/eridiana, Life of 
W. H. Smith, etc. Post 8vo, 6s. 


A STRANGE CAREER. 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF JOHN 


GLADWYN JEBB. By His Wipow. Wtth an Introduction by 
by H. RIDER HAGGARD. Cheap Edition. Ilustrated by JoHN 
WALLACE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 


CHARACTERS. By HELENA Faucit, LADY MARTIN. Dedicated 
by permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. Fifth Edition, 
with Portrait by LEHMANN. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 


and Other Poems. By Professor AyTouUN, D.C. Beautifully 
Illustrated by Sir J. NoEL PATON. New and Che: ne "E ‘dition, feap. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


PRONOUNCING, ETYMOLOGICAL, AND EXPLANATORY. New Edition. 
With Supplement by WILLIAM BAYNE. Library Edition, half 
morocco, 1os. net. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard Edition 


in 21 Volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, £2 12s. 6d. Also 
to be had in tasteful Leather bindings as follows : Half brown calf, gilt 
top, £4 14s.; half blue and green polished morocco, gilt top, £5 2s 6d. ; 
half brown polished morocco, panelled back, £5 10s. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap Uniform 


Edition, Illustrateda—ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d.; THE MILL ON THE FLOss, 
3s. 6d. ; FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL, 3s. 6d. ; SCENES OF CLERICAL 
LIFE, 35.3; SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d.; ROMOLA, 3S. 6d.; DANIEL 
DERONDA, 7s. 6d.; MIDDLEMARCH, 7s. 6d. ‘The Set (8 vols. in 7), 
handsomely bound in half-calf, marbled edges, 423. net; gilt tcp, 45s. 
net ; half morocco, gilt top, 45s. net. GEORGE ELIoT’s LIFE, with 
Portrait and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS BY S. R. CROCKETT. 


JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. A New Illustrated 


Edition. Edited by D. STORRAR MELDRUM, and Illustrated by JOHN 
WALLACE. Fcap. 8vo, vols., 3s. net each. ANNALS OF THE PARISH, 
AND AYRSHIRE LEGATEES, 2 vols., SIR ANDREW WYLIE, 2 vols. ; 
THE ENTAIL; OR THE LAIRDS OF GrIPPy, 2 vols; THE PROVOST, 
AND THE LAST OF THE LAIRDS, 2 vols. 





THREE NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
THE WRONG MAN. By Dorornea Gerarv. 


THE LOST STRADIVARIUS. By J. Meapr 


FALKNER. 


DOWN THE VILLAGE STREET; Scenes in 


A WEsT CouNTRY HAMLET. By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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Sampson Low, Marston & Company’s 
NEW BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 
: IRONCEADS IN” KERION 'N'“Sketch of CONSTANTINOPLE. By Enwiy A. Grosve. 


NOR. Formerly Professor of History at Robert College, Connittionte, 




























































re Naval Warfare from 1855 to 1895, with some Account of the Development of and Member of the Society of Mediaeval Researches, Constantinople. With 
p. the Battle-hip in England. By H.W. Witson. With numerous Illustrations, an Introduction by General LEw WALLAce, Author of Ben Hur. With 200 
Maps, Plans, and Tables. Two vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. Ijlustrations. 2 vols. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 42s. 


THE LOG OF THE “TANTALLON CASTLE.” MY EXPERIENCES IN MANIPUR AND 


h at NAGA HILLS. By the late Major General Sir JAMES JOHNSTONE, 
1's To the Baltic and back with Mr. Giadstone. By Henry W. Lucy. Illustrated K.C.S.1., etc. With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
in, by W. L. Wy ue, A.R.A., Lintey SAmMBouRNE, E. T. REED, and others 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. . - THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR. Compiled from 
' CAVALRY IN THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. Japanese, Chinese, and Foreign Sources. By VLApiiR, lately ofthe * * * * 


“ D Z Miss oC . a s ‘ 
i- By General Sir EvELyn Woop, V.C., etc. saggy the Third Volume in the sas ong —— ith Maps and numerous Illustrations, demy 
, ‘Pall Mall Magazine Library.’ With Portraits, Maps, and Plans. Second : a Ape 


D Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 38. 6d. HOW TO TREAT ACCIDENT AND ILL- 
0, WITH THE YACHT, CAMERA, AND CYCLE NESSES. A Handbook for the Home. By Honnor Morten. Author of 


he .\ rse’s Dictionary. 0s ovo, “Ky 902 5, 2S. 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By the Earlof Cavan, K.P. Withnearly a NS ee ne eee ane ee 


100 Full-page Illustrations reproduced from Photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. By 


yf 128. 6d. CuHarLES Lams. With numerous Designs by Mr. C. O. Murray, and 


‘ad FAMOUS HORSES: With Portraits, Pedigrees, gt by R. Parerson. Post 8vo, 2s, 


*,* The spirit of this most humorous of all the £ ssays of Elia has been admirably 


Principal Performances, Descriptions of Races, and various in teresting items caught by Mr. C. O. Murray, and the numerous illustrations are beautifully printed 
F extending over a period of nearly two centuries. By THEO Taunton. With in colours by Edmund Evans. 


2 a te nance Racehorses. One handsome volume, crown 4to, HEALTH AND CONDITION IN THE ACTIVE 
Pp LORD JOHN RUSSELL. By Sruarr J. Rep. | Ry Cate Gr Physicians of London, MRCS. Author of Foods for the 
Being the og Volume « ~. Yampa ana ee ag a 7 Fat. Third Edition (Fourth Thousand). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

*hoto ) ) ) x ° 
Ware, Eh. Mavind RAdenthaat thseued). Cusn tes, Oh A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS. 

on , sul g 
if DOCTOR JOHNSON AND THE FAIR SEX. Up dle Fas eats Toate. Wee 
as 5 y ~ s y > a 7 » fe incoln’s Inn. . e topes " 

Porrnaits fone Tohtoon (after Revackis) Mrz _. Siler Whenua TOWNSEND HARRIS: First American Envoy 
Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Delany, Mrs. Garrick, Mrs. to Japan. By Wiriiam Et.iot Grirris, D.D., Author of Japan: In 
y Knowles, Mrs. Lennox, Mrs. Macaulay, Mrs. Montague, Miss Hannah More, History. Folk-Lore, and Art. With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


a Mrs. Thrale (Mrs. Piozzi), and Mrs. Siddons. Small post 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. ; B 
; DE QUINCEY AND HIS FRIENDS: Personal THE MAKING AL OF Rar Big naga oa 


Recollections, Souvenirs, and Anecdotes of Thomas De Quincey, his Friends, History Series.. With Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
and Associates. Written and Collected by James Hoc, Editor of De 

N 4 Quincey's Uncollected Writings. With Photogravure Portr: ait and Facsimiles THE HISTORY OF NORTH ATLANTIC 
of some of De Quincey’s Letters. Crown 8vo, half roan, gilt top, ros. 6d. STEAM NAVIGATION. With Some Account of Early Ships and 


By Henry Fry, Ex-President of Dominion Board of Trade of 


QUEEN ANNE AND THE GEORGES. By es Lloyd's Agent at Quebec. With Map and over 50 Illustrations 
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confidential. I shall be very grateful to you if you will do 
this. And now give me your arm again, and take me 
back. And then, for God’s sake go away, and let me 
never see you again.” 

‘1 obeyed her to the best of my power, that is to say I 
gave her the promise and went away at once. On the 
stairs I met her husband, who stopped me. 

‘«“No doubt my wife and you have been having some 
conversation about your brother,” he said. “She always 
speaks so affectionately of him. Are you going already ? 
Surely it is very early. Do come and see us again soon. 
My wife will be charmed to see you. She was quite look- 
ing forward to seeing you to-night. Where is your 
brother? Is he in town? Bring him with you. Good 
night !’ 

‘I obeyed her as I say to the best of my power, but those 
few words which her husband spoke to me on the stairs, 
showed me, as I think he meant to show me, what she 
had meant. ‘They were like some poisonous wind driving 
over low-lying marshes, and from that moment I had to 
draw between them and me, for the sake of health, for 
the sake of the promise I had given her, that curtain 
which we place in our minds in front of the things we 
would remember to forget. But the memory of what she 
had said I knew from that night, lay clear and solved in 
my mind, curtain it about how I might.’ 

The doctor spoke slowly, and his words fell on to the 
still air bitterly, troubling it as a harsh wind troubles the 
quiet surface of a pool. The others were listening 
silently, even the Empress bent forward in her chair, an 
attitude most unusual to her, with an air of interest. He 
paused a moment and then went on. 

‘It seems almost a desecration to speak terrible things 
like these on such a night,’ he said, ‘but the end was 
near. Lady Lancaster is sleeping beneath the quiet earth 
as gently as if she had never known sorrow, and my 
brother is sleeping too, as if in his life he had known joy. 
Once in his life it is true, I think he knew joy, but only 
once, and that joy was only one with the end of the 
sorrow. 

‘The months went on slowly for them both: for them 
there was only one end possible, which was death in some 
form or other, and though death seemed sweet, it seemed 
very remote. And when death did come, it came, as it 
were reluctantly, as if it was unwilling to give greater 
happiness than it could help. But it came soon, in 
that it was merciful, and, in this terrible life of ours, we 
soon learn to be very thankful for any mercy, however 
grudging the hand that doles it out, and however much 
bitterness it mingles with its little residue of what is 
sweet. And this was the end. 


‘That autumn Arthur spent at home. Our father had 
died some years before, and he being the eldest son had 
come into the property. It lies in the heart of Exmoor, 
in one of the few places in England which is not yet 
cramped and bound by the iron bands of railway. But he 
was always restless and seldom stopped there long. That 
year, however, he went down there in August, and seemed 
disposed to stay. I was with him for a week or two, and 
he had never seemed to me so quiet and so contented. _ It 
was then he told me about Lady Lancaster and the terrible 
life she led, though he never said that he loved her. He 
had in him an innate delicacy, a sense of reticence, which 
I never saw equalled. He often spoke to me at that time 
in a way that puzzled me, for he seemed to feel no interest 
in anything in the future. Once we were walking together 
about the garden, he was giving orders about a green- 
house he wished built. But in the middle of it, he stopped 
and said to the bailiff: 
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‘“ Tt does not matter: take no steps at present.” 

‘That same evening, as we were sitting together after 
dinner, he was reading Goethe’s Life. He had been 
reading in silence for some time and then he quoted, 
“Warte nur, bald ruhest du auch.” “Yes,” he said, 
“Dut the waiting is so terrible. I have waited long, but 
‘bald’ means ‘soon’ does it not ?”’ 

‘In October I was there again for a week, and one day 
when we were pheasant-shootipg, as he was getting over 
a paling, his gun went off and lodged the charge in him. 
We carried him home a dying man. 

‘I am a doctor, for years I have been a doctor, but I 
never have really settled what it is right for a doctor todo 
under such circumstances. Death was inevitable, absolutely 
inevitable, and it could not be long coming. Meantime 
we could keep him under opiates to a certain extent, but 
any continuation of his life was simply an adjustment 
between oblivion and pain. With that terrible skilled 
cruelty we are bound to practise, I knew that he could 
support so much pain, and that then it was necessary to 
give him morphia again, or he would have sunk under it. 
I knew again that another dose of morphia or two, sufficient 
to keep him entirely unconscious of pain, would kill him 
quickly and mercifully. When we reached the house he 
was conscious, and he asked me what his case was, and I 
told him. 

‘« Thank God,” he said, “ but telegraph to her at once. 
Say I told you to telegraph—say I am dying, but say 
nothing else.” 

‘I did not ask him to whom I was to telegraph, for I 
knew. Lord Lancaster, as I had seen in the paper a few 
days before, was at Harlow, a distance of not more than 
twenty miles. He and his wife were sitting at lunch 
together alone, as I afterwards learned, when the telegram 
came. She told him what had happened, and said simply, 
“Tam going there!” 

‘There were servants in the room, but Lord Lancaster 
glanced at her for a moment and then said 

‘You shall not go. Every one knows what your rela- 
tions with that man are. By that telegram he thought 
that you could deceive me. He is alive and well, and you 
know it!” 

‘Lady Lancaster rose. 

‘You lie,” she said. “Tell my maid I want her at 
once,” she added to a footman, and she left the room. 


‘Two hours later she was by my brother's bedside. He 
was quite conscious, but the pain cut him like a sword, 
She knelt down by the bed. 

‘« Arthur,” she said, “ I have come to you.” 

‘At the sound of her voice (for he had not seen her as 
she came in) he turned. He was a strong man and a 
brave, but there is physical agony possible for man which 
blots out his mind and his spirit, as a wet sponge blots out 
writing on a slate. 

‘“It is too late,’ he said. “You would not come 
before. Ah—Ah—I cannot bear it. I cannot bear it. 
Pain—do you know what pain is?” and he moaned aloud, 

‘She held him in her arms till the paroxysm was over. 

‘« Do behave,” she said, as she might have said to a 
child, ‘‘ behave like a man. Arthur, you have lived like a 
gentleman. For God's sake, die like a gentleman.” 

‘His agony spent itself, for pain weakens a man, and 
after a certain point it loses its exquisiteness, and he lay 
quiet a little. 

‘« This is death,” he said, “ but, oh Beatrice, my life is 
done, and I have loved you. I have done nothing else but 
love you. And it is all no use.” 

‘© No use,’ she said, “no use,” and her voice was a 
miracle of tenderness. “ And how if I have loved you? 
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Is that'no use? Is it not that I bless God for day and 
night >” 

‘It was already growing towards evening, and once or 
twice I looked in, but she was still seated by the bed. I 
had told her that he must die, and die before many hours 
were out; and she had seen how terribly he suffered. 
After a time he grew very faint and white, and asked for 
brandy, which he had beea given before, for he felt he did 
not wish to die while she was there. 

‘ There were two bottles by the bedside, in one of which 
there was laudanum, and in the other brandy. When he 
asked for the brandy she did not hesitate, but poured out 
a tablespoonful of laudanum and gave it him. He drank 
it at a gulp. 

‘Then she knelt by the bedside again. 

«« Arthur,” she said, “I will tell you what I have done. 
My poor boy, it is terrible that you should suffer, and it is 
terrible for me to see that you suffer. I have killed you. 
You had a few more hours to live, and I have shortened 
them. I have given you laudanum. There are only two 
things in the world worth having, as you and I said to 
each other that afternoon above the Riffel, and they are 
love and death. It is little I could do for you in life, 
though I gave you love, but could not tell you how fully 
I gave it you, and it is little I can do for you now, 
But that little I have done. And now, my darling, 
good-bye !” | 

‘She leant forward and kissed him. 

*«“ My dear, dear love,” he said, “ you have done for me 
what I longed to do, and dared not. But now I have seen 
you, and have known you. God is very merciful, and you 





—my life is very complete 

‘He died less than an hour afterwards, but all that 
night I wrestled with the sorrow and the wild remorse of 
another. She broke down utterly, she told me with wild 
bursts of weeping that she had killed him, that she was a 
murderess. 

‘The moon has set and I must finish. Her husband 
would not receive her back, and she left England shortly 
afterwards and lived for a few weeks in the Villa Capacchi, 
the white roofs of which you can see from here, glimmer- 
in the dusk. She died before October was over, and she 
died of a disease which finds no place in books of medicine, 
because it is so rare, because there is no remedy, and 
because people do not ever go to doctors for it. She died 
of a broken heart. And for a broken heart men go to the 
great physician of souls, and he heals them by a prescrip- 
tion which no doctor can give, for his prescription is 
death. 

‘She sent for me a few days before her death and I 
went out at once to Florence. She was very weak, and 
she had already in her face the shadow of death. It was 
warm weather, and after lunch she would be wheeled 
out to the terrace to the south of the house, and talk to me 
for a little, telling me about my brother, how well and how 
nobly he had behaved, how he had always made it easier 
for her to do what she had determined she must do, and 
never but once sought to turn her purpose 

‘It was on just such a night as this that she died,a 
night late in October, and, like to-night, warm, still and 
cloudless. A great yellow moon, the moon which we have 
been watching this evening swing slowly like a golden 
censer over San Miniato, shone into the room where she 
lay. She had been dozing for an hour or two, and the 
moonlight had stolen along the wall until it shone full on 
her face. I was just going to the window in order to close 
the shutters for fear the light might awake her, when she 
awoke, and weak as she was half raised herself in bed. 

‘“ Arthur, Arthur,” she cried. “ Ah, my dear, have you 
come tu fetch me? Thank God!” 
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‘I thought she was wandering, but next moment she 
spoke to me. 

‘«“T have been asleep,” she said, “and when I woke I 
thought I saw his face shining in at the window. But it 
is only the moon. Don't close the shutters, please.” 

‘ Half an hour after that, God sent Arthur, I believe, to 
fetch her, for she once more raised herself in bed, and 
holding out her arms and smiling, she died.’ 


The silver rim of the setting moon had already passed 
behind the hills, as the doctor’s words fell on the stillness, 
and after he had finished speaking for a moment or two no 
one spoke or moved. A late nightingale still sang loud in 
the thicket, and, from the spring below, came the cool sound 
of the water dripping into the marble basin. 

The Empress rose and stretched out her hand to the 
doctor. 

‘Thank you, dear friend,’ she said. 
gentlemen, I shall not receive you in my rooms to-night. 
I wish you all good night.’ 

They rose and bowed as she passed between them, 
followed by the Count, and they too went to their rooms in 
silence. 


‘Ladies and 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


T EXT week, it seems, Mr. Stead will follow up his 
fi ‘Penny Matthew Arnold’ with a ‘Penny A. H. 
Clough.’ If the former was a singular experiment, the 
latter will be still more so. Matthew Arnold, if not popular, 
is at least well known. Even the man in the street has 
heard something, however little, about him—has seen his 
name in the papers or in the magazines, in connection 
with ‘Sweetness and Light’ and other phrases, his own 
or borrowed. But Clough! What do the masses know of 
the author of ‘ Dipsychus,’ of ‘ Amours de Voyage,’ of ‘The 
Bothie of Tober-na-vuolich’? Clough has got into the 
poetical collections on the strength of his ‘Green Fields 
of England’ and a few other things. But poetical collec- 
tions are not in favour with the million, to whom Clough 
must indeed be nominis umbra. Clough’s Letters and 
Essays had their day at circulating libraries, but that was 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. They were reprinted 
in 1888, but has our present-day public ever heard of 
them, I wonder? Something, no doubt, was done for the 
popularity of Clough when Messrs. Macmillan published, 
last year, a half-crown selection of his poems. Still, even 
that can scarcely have reached the lowest social strata. 
Nor am I sure that Clough’s verse, much as men of culture 
delight in it, is at all wholesome pabulum for your typical 
‘working-man,’ who has not been educated up to the 
point of understanding Clough’s intellectual and spiritual 
position. 

Meanwhile, it is probable that before these lines meet 
the reader’s eye Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co. will have 
published the limited edition of Mr. Austin Dobson’s 
Poems on Several Occasions—the largest collection of verse 
by which Mr. Dobson has yet been represented in England. 
This collection has been illustrated in Paris and printed in 
America: only part of the impression is for sale in this 
country. Some day, | hope, there will be a popular one- 
volume edition of Mr. Dobson’s Poems, just as there are 
popular one-volume editions of Tennyson, Lowell, and 
so forth. Up to now not even Mr. Dobson has hit the 
general heart, for the simple reason that his verse has not 
been within the purchasing means of the average man. 
The two-volume Poems on Several Occasions can go, of 
necessity, into few hands only, and the reading public as 
a whole will remain untouched. It is a pity, for there is 
much in Mr. Dobson’s poetic outcome which should strike 
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HENRY SOTHERAN & COS 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Prospectuses and Catalogues on application. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON, ready next week. 


A BREATH FROM THE VELDT. By Joun Guitte Mixtats, 


F.Z.S., etc., Author of Game Birds and Shooting Sketches. With numerous Riad by the Author, and Frontispiece by Sir J. E. MILLAISs, 
Bart., R.A. 


This fine work, which has been eagerly expected by all acquainted with its Author's previous work in similar fields, since its announcement nearly two years ago, ts 
of equally high interest as regards Sport, Natural History, or Art. It forms one volume imperial 4to, printed on Art Paper, with Illustrations by the Swantype process, 
ctc., also engraved on wood by G. E. Lodge; and a Frontispiece by Sir J. E. Millais, R.A.; and in all contains 13 Full-page Electro-Etchings, 12 Full-page Illustrations, 
and 125 Lllustrations in the Text. 





Bound in buckram, top edges gilt (limited to 1000 copies), price £3 3s, net. 
The Sixty Copies of the Special Edition, with the Proofs of the Illustrations on India 
Paper, are all sold. 
A selection of the Jarge and fine ORIGINAL DRAWINGS for this beautiful work, including that by Sir John 
Millais, is now on view at Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Co.’s West End House, 37 Piccadilly, W. 


MR. MILLAIS'S LAST WORK. 


GAME BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. [Illustrating the Habits, Modes of Capture, 


Stages of Plumage, and the Hybrids and Varieties which occur among them. New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol., 8vo, printed on Art Paper, 
bound in buckram. With 57 Illustrations by the Author, and Frontispiece by Sir J. E. MiLvats, Bart., R.A. Price 18s, net. 
A few Copies of the large Original Edition, in imp. 4to, half-morocco, top edges gilt, containing 16 coloured Plates, lithographed by 
W. HArT and W. GREVE, 18 Woodcuts by G. E. Lopce, and 32 Autotypes, may still be had. Price £5 5s, net. 


ALSO ILLUSTRATED BY MR. MILLAIS. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHARADRIIDAS; or, Plovers, 


Sandpipers, Snipes, and their Allies. By the late HENRY SEEBOHM, Author of Sideria in Europe, etc. etc. 1 vol. 4to. The whole impression 
limited to 500 copies, of which the following number only are for sale, viz. :—150 Ordinary Copies, Illustrated with numerous fine Woodcuts by 
J.G. MILLAIs, ete., price £2 12s. 6d. net; and 220 Copies further Illustrated by the insertion of 21 Plates specially drawn on stone for the Work 
by Mr. J. G. KEULEMANS, and coloured by hand. Price £5 5s, net. 


DR. COPINGER’S GREAT BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HAIN’S REPERTORIUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM. 


In 2 Parts. The First containing nearly 7000 Corrections of and Additions to the Collations of Works described or mentioned by Hain. The 
Second, a List, with numerous Collations and Bibliographical Particulars of nearly 6000 Volumes, printed in the Fifteenth Century, not referred 
to by Hain. By W. A, CopinGer, LL.D., F. S.A., F.R.S.A., Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Law in Owens College and the Victoria 
University, and President of the Bibliographical Society. To be completed in 3 vols., demy 8vo, strongly bound in red buckram, uncut. Price 


£4 14s. 6d. net. 


The complete work will consist of Three Volumes, demy 8vo (uniform with Hain's own work), printed by Messrs. Clow mn fine paper, with the use, where needful, 
of all ev anarerete spect ‘al types needed for the Printed Catalogue of the Libr wry of the British ie useum; very strongly bound in buckram, uncut; and w ue | e supplied te 
suds “riber 5 before publi ation at the net price of Four Guincas anta Half. The whole edition ts strictly limited to 500 copies, so that, while it is belie ed a@ sufficient 
numcer will be available for the needs of bibliographers, the work must eventually become scirce. 4 te first volume is nxw ready for delivery; the second ts in the press, 
and will follow with the least possible delay, and the wile will be completed in the ourse of 189% : 


THE FINEST ORNITHOLOGICAL WORK NOW APPEARING. 
Just published, Part V. of this important and splendid New ORNITHOLOGICAL WokkK, uniform with Me. GOULD'S Works 
in Folio, The Edition limited to 350 Copies. 


MONOGRAPH OF THE PARADISEIDZA OR BIRDS OF PARADISE, 


AND PTILONORHYNCHID4 OR BOWER BIRDS. By R. BOowpDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., etc., of the Ornithological Department, 
British Museum, ‘he Work will be published in Eight Parts, forming Two Volumes, imperial folio, uniform with Mr. Gould's Works, price 
Three Guineas each Part, to Subscribers only. Each Part will contain 10 Magnificent Hand-coloured Illustrations. Prospectus, with full 
particulars on application to the Publishers. 


OTHER WORKS BY DR. BOWDLER SHARPE. 


A MONOGRAPH OF THE HIRUNDINIDA, OR FAMILY OF SWALLOWS. By 


R. BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S., etc., British Museum; and CLAUDE Ww. WyATT, Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 
Price of the complete Work, Illustrated with 103 beautiful hand-coloured Plates of the several — and 26 coloured Maps, showing Geographical 
distribution (an especially valuable feature), in Twenty-one Parts, 4to, sewn, £10 10s, net. ; or, bound in two handsome volumes, half-morocco 
gilt, cloth sides, top edges gilt, £12 net. 


A MOST VALUABLE REFERENCE BOOK FOR ORNITHOLOGICAL STUDENTS 


ANALYTICAL INDEX TO THE COMPLETE SERIES OF GOULD’S ORNITHO- 


LOGICAL WORKS, containing nearly 17,000 cross references to all the Species figured in Mr. Gould's grand works ; a Biographical Memoir and 
Portrait of the eminent ornithologist ; and a Bibliography. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, “cloth, top edges gilt (only 250 copies printed), £1 16s, net. ; 
Large Paper Copies, imperial 4to, half-morocc), top edges gilt (only 100 ° copies — ), £4 4s. net. 


SECOND EDITION of this very attractive Illustrated Angling Work. 


BY HOOK AND BY CROOK. By Fraser Sanpeman. 1 vol. crown 4to.  I[llustrated with 


Coloured Plates of Flies, etc., and many other Illustrations, from Water-colour Drawings and Etchings by the Author. Cloth, top etges gilt. 
Price 18s. net. 





THE GREAT WORK ON ORCHIDS, NOW COMPLETE. 


REICHENBACHIA: Orchids Illustrated and Described. By F. Sanprn, Sv. 


Albans, assisted by eminent Scientific Authorities. Magnificent] y Illustrated in Colours. Complete in 48 Parts, imperi al 4to, each containing 4 
Plates, with descriptive Letterpress in English, French, andGerman. Ordinary Edition, price £25 16s. net. Imperial Edition, 100 Copies 
(numbered) atlas 4to (size 27 by 20 inches), the Text on Whatman Paper, the Plates retouched by the Artist and mounted on Cardboard, price 
£50 8s, net. The whole Work can only be sold complete, and very few copies of either E dition remain for sale. 


THE WORK MAY ALSO BE HAD IN THE FOLLOWING HANDSOME BINDINGS : 


Ordinary Edition 
4 vols, half morocco extra, guarded throughout, top edges gilt, £35 ; or whole morocco extra, guarded, gilt edges, £45. 


IMPERIAL EDITION. 
4 vols, half Levant morocco extra, guarded, gilt edge om £80 ; or whe ole Levant morocco extra, guarded, gilt edges, £100. 


MR. GOULD’S WORKS. 
A FULL DESCRIPTIVE LIST of the grand Ornithological and other Works of the 
late JOHN GOULD, F.R.S., F.Z.S8., ele, with Memoir of the Author, and other injorm- 
ation, will be sent post free on application to the Publishers. 


Lonpon: 140 STRAND, W.C,, and 37 PiccapiLLy, W. 
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the fancy of the multitude, be it never so ignorant and 
thoughtless. 

Another verse-writer—much less well-known—who 
makes a rentrée this week is Miss Emily Hickey, who first 
came before the public nearly thirty years ago, but whose 
first volume dates from 1881, A Sculptor and other Poems 
the book was called. Then came Verse-Tales, Lyrics, and 
Translations and Michael Villiers, Idealist, and other Poems 
(1891 Miss Hickey figures in Mr. Alfred Miles’s omnium 
gatherum—The Poets and the Poetry of the Century; but 
even that distinction, I fear, has not made her rhythmic 
work so widely acceptable as the merits of some of it 
demand. 

Having been the first to tell the public that Frederick 
Locker’s ‘ Recollections’ would be edited and issued by 
his son-in-law, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Iam glad to note the 
definite announcement of their approaching appearance. 
They will make, not a formal autobiography, but rather a 
series of occasional reminiscences. That these will be 
charming we might readily have expected, but it so 
happens that we have proof of their interesting nature in 
the extracts from them which were included in Mr. Innes 
Shand’s biography of Sir Edward Hamley. Extracts so 
winning could not but whet the appetite for more such 
provender. 

I see that the author of Miss Molly is bringing out a 
book called Theatricals: An Interlude and other Sketches. 
It is rather unfortunate that she should have chosen this 
for her title, for Theatricals is the name given to two recent 
volumes of plays by Mr. Henry James. 

Messrs. A. D. Innes and Co. have disposed of their 
monthly miscellany 7’he Minster, and the next number will 
be issued with another imprint. The original idea appears 
to have been to make The Minster the representative 
Church magazine, and that, I take it, is why the editorship 
was first entrusted to the Rev. Montagu Fowler, chaplain 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Church people do not want an illustrated monthly, for in 
less than a year Mr. Fowler resigned the editorship, and 
the magazine then became mainly secular in subject and 
tone. What the new proprietors will make of it remains 
to be seen. The title is emphatically Churchy; but then 
so is that of the weekly paper called St, Paul’s, which, I 
am told, is by no means ecclesiastical in its general atmo- 
sphere. 

Speaking of the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford, the 
Illustrated London News said last week: ‘The chair has 
been honourably held by Mr. Matthew Arnold, by Prin- 
cipal Shairp, and by Sir Francis Palgrave.’ | The italics are 
mine. Of course it is Mr. F. T. Palgrave that is meant— 
not the historian of 7’he English Commonwealth. 


Apparently, however, 








NOTICE 


Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
is particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Fleet 
Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office only. 

Receipt of a proof by a contributor must not be regarded as 
evidence of acceptance of an article ; the only evidence of accept- 
ance which will be recognised is publication. 
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Jnsurance Announcements, 
The First consideration in Life Assurance is SECURITY, 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


(Founded 1762) _ $0C!l ET Y, 


FUNDS: OVER FOUR MILLIONS. 
Being more than Twenty-Six times the 
Annual Premium Income. 


Expenses: 33 per cent of Total Income. 
OFFICES: MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





GRESHAM 
LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Qhief Office: St. Mildred’s House, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS exceed . . £5,500,000 


There is nothing desirable in Life Assurance which the Society 
does not furnish cheaply and intelligibly. 


JAMES H. SCOTT, 


General Manager and Secretary, 
The Gresham Life Assurance Society, Limited. 


Railway and Sbipping Announcements. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS, 1895. 


On Tuesday, December 24th, Special Trains will be run from 
Willesden Junction at 2.55 P.M. for Bletchley, Wolverton, Rugby, princi- 
pal Stations on the Trent Valley Line, and Stafford, in advance of the 
2.45 P.M. ordinary train from Euston; and from Euston at 4.25 p.M. fur 
Coventry and Birmir gham. 

The Night Irish Mail, due to leave Euston at 8.20 p.., 
will not leave until 9.5 p.m. The Mail Steamer for Kingstown 
will wait the arrival of the Train at Holyhead. 

The 12.0 night Train from London (Kuston), due at Warrington at 
5.15 A.M. on Wednesday, December 25th, will be extended from Warring- 
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ton to Kendal and Carlisle as on ordinary week days, 
CHRISTMAS DAY.—\ Special Train will leave Euston at 6.16 
\.M. for Northampton, Rugby, Birmingha‘n, Stafford, Stoke, Crewe, 


Manchester, Liverpool, Chester, Ireland, Lancaster, Carlisle, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, etc. The ordinary Sunday service of trains will 
be in operation. 

On Bank Holiday, Thu: sday, December 26th, the Express 
Trains usually leaving London (Euston) at 12.0 noon and 4.0 P.M. will 
not be run, passengers will be conveyed by the 12.10 P.M, and 4.10 
P.M, trains respectively. The 4.30 P.M. London (Euston) to Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton, will also be discontinued, and passengers will be con- 
veyed by the 6.0 P.M. train, except those for Market Harboro’, Melton 
Mowbray, Nottingham, etc., who must travel by the 3.0 P.M, train from 
Euston. The 8.10 P.M., Euston to Tring, will not run. Numerous 
residential trains in the neighbourhood of important Cities and Towns will 
not be run. 

The Up and Down Dining Saloons between London, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, will not be run on Bank Holiday, but the Corridor Dining Car 
trains between London and Edinburgh and Glasgow will be run as usual. 

l‘or further particulars, see Special Notices issued by the Company. 
London, December, 1895. FRED. HARRISON, General Manager. 


P.cO. Mait STEAMERS FROM 
LONDON TO 


BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA, 
BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN and 
MADRAS via BOMBAY , . 

STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN 





Every Week. 


CALCUTTA, MADRAS, COLOMBO, —_ 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, y 
TASMANIA, and NAPLES . .) Fortnight. 


VENICE and BRINDISI to EGYPT ) Every Three 
and the EAST , ° . P ° oj Weeks. 


Cheap Return Tickets. 


For particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C., and 25 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 
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